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wi become one Of the ablest men and most shining characters that the latter part o 
| produce. I hazard little in such a prediction ; for his judgment, talents, and attainments will 


Mi 


iustify it,’——Lord Lyttleton, Letter XVIII. 
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AN vy 
ALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW 


Vf two pampblets, lately published, the one 
led, “ Cursory Remarks upon the State of 
tits, during the administration of Mr. 
ington, by a Near OBsERVER;” and 
other entitled, “« A Plain Answer to the 
epresentations and calumnies contained in 
Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer, by 
wore ACCURATE OBSERVER.” 


(Continued from p. 112.) 


‘he charges which the Near Observer 
fers against Ma. WinpuamM, on the 
re of his parliamentary conduct, are, first, 
opposition to the militia system ; second, 
inconsistency in first calling for war, and 
u, when war became inevitable, declar- 
r.all of a sudden, that it was his wish ‘to 
erve peace; third, his remaining in: of- 
e during the negotiations at Lisle, to 
ich, as it now appears, he was always 
posed. 

he charge respecting the militia system 
s fully refuted in a former part of this 
lytical and Comparative View, present 








lume, p.5 to 18, particularly, p. 12 to 
But, it may not be-amiss to add a re- | 
rk or two to what was said, especially | 
ei we take into view some recent trans- | 
ions. “ In pursuing the subject,” says | 
Near Observer, “ we shall have the 
misfortune to see Mr. Windham. ia full 
‘tultion of his vow, and the kingdom re- | 
pluaged jato a war, whieh: no policy, no 
men prudeuce, no moderation, no.for- | 
bearance could avert . Shall we find him | 
Cobsistent then ? Shall we behold hin: ar- | 
fying the forces, balloting the militia, 
‘ailing oat the volunteers ? Will he im- 
pose silence ypon the factious vy his elo- 


vbsiacles by the vigour of his ‘mind, giv- 


ng the lessou and example of public vir- 

ow] and acting the glorious part of, a pa- 
“atesman, the discipl: of Karke ? 

“a, when this writer’ comes to speak of 


» Win 


qeence, banishing delays, and conqneting | 





dhaui's condact utter ther deciara- | 


me, that you should leave Winp#aM out of your list, whe (observe my prophecy) 


this age 
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tion of war, comes the passage, which has 
been quoted, in p. 6 and 6, and to which I 
beg leave to refer the reader.—— To the 
passage, which | have here cited, and to 
other corresponding parts of the Treasury 
Pamphlet, the More Accurate Observer has 
given the following answer, which, as far 
as it goes, is fair and pertinent enough : 
“* He” (Mr. Windham] ‘* is accused of 
** that, which; ata moment like thé pre- 
“* sent, would be little short of treason. He 
“ is charged with impeding and obstructing 
“ the national defence. Shall we behold 
“ him, it is asked, arraying the forces, bai- 
 loting the militia, calling out the volua- 
* teers? Yes; I reply; we shall behold 
“« him amongst the foremost in arraying the 
‘« forces, not certainly in balloting the mili- 
‘“‘ tia, or in calling out the volunteers ; bat 
“‘ why? because he does not consider those 
© to be the most efficient modes of arraying 
“ the forees. But, ia objecting to the mea- 
“* sures brought forward by the government, 
“he proposed others: which appeared fo 
“ him better ealewlated to attain the object 
* which was in view’; and hedid not leave 
“ a shadow of pretext for the foul detra¢- 
*€ tion. of the Near Observer, Are we real- 
“ ly to think; that Mr. Windham did not 
«¢ wish to put forth the best energies of tlic 
“ state for our safety and preservation, beé- 


' * cause he did not approve the plan of 


‘< the ministry » or, becaose, perhaps,, le 


| might not think, that they knew very 


to .¢arry their own plan 
the ballot- 


“ well how 
“ initio execution ?” —— That 


| ing of the militia to a number beyond 


the old establishment, and that the ‘calling 
out of the volunteers, was not, in reality, fo 
array the forces, is now pretty evident; sce~ 
ing that the volunteers, arey at the end of 
seven or eight months, found to be “ soralty 
inadequate to the object of their institution,” 
while the great advocate ot the miliva, the 
gentienap who, of all others,.most differed 
tron Mr: Windham on the subject, has »vse 
discovered; that, without reducing the mu- 
litia to its old pumiber, that is to’say to the 
very state which Mr. Windham ‘wished tg 
keep it in, we catntt keep up our re, ulas 
army. Preciscly what mpasuves will, us, e 


$23) 


these polnts, be, at last © adopted, it is im- 

ible to say; but, as far as events have 
gone, they have fully, proved, that to “ ar- 
ray the forces,” in reality, would have been 
to do exactly what Mr. Windham recom- 
mended, It his advice had been followed, 
that advice which was so shamefully mis- 
represented by Mr. Yorke, by the Adding- 
tops, and by their hirelings; if that advice 
had been followed, we should now have 
had, in Kurope, a regular army ot 130,000 
efiective men; a militia ef 30,000, and an 
a@rmext peasantry, in every part of the coun- 
try, ready to assist, in case of invasion. 
We should have heard nothing of commit- 
tees of corps; of elections of officers; of 
armed: parliaments; of ‘ small-bounty” 
men; of drilling regulations: in short, we 
should have heard not a word of all, or any 
of, the vexatious nonsense that now puzzles 
the heads and harasses the bodies of peo- 
ple of every rank and description ; to say 
nothing of the-enormous expense, to which 
the country is subjected, on this account, 
and which, by Mr. Windham’s plans, would 
have been, ina great part, at least, avoided. 

‘he next charge, to wit, that of having 
called for war, till war became unavoidable, 
and, ther, becoming, all of.a sudden, an 
advocate for peacé, is no better founded 
than the. former. » Upon this point the 
words of the ‘Treasury writer are as fol- 
lows: “ the discussion of rhese transactions, 


** has led ine somewhat past the period of 
7 
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March, in which the necessity had been 
announced of adopting measures of pre- 
caution, with regard to France, which 
proceeding of the ministry, and the sub- 
sequent armament they proposed, so tar 
from producing that unanimity of parties 
** which might have been expected, and. 
** which ae first it appeared to have affect- 
** ed, only exasperated and laid bare the 
*‘ depth and foulness of their rank and 
** mortified ambition. Will it be believed, 
** that upon this occasion the ‘ war fae- 
“ tion -’ (to use the phrase of the First 
** Consul of France) which had treated 
* “ They were styled dloodbounds in a 
« print which is in the exclusive interest of 
“ Mr. Pitt.” Yes, this print, the True 
Briton, Certainly is in the exclusive in- 
terest of Mr. Pitt, speaking of it as the tool 
of a minister, or great party man; but, this 
print, as well as its partner, the Sun, are 
under the control of Messrs. Long and 
Rose, particularly the laiter; and, as lon 
as those gentlemen saw a likelihood, or 
even a probability, of Mr. Pitt’s joining the 
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* which had ineessantly urged, rail 








his Majesty’s message of the 8th of | 
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ministry, and, of course, of their returg, 
place and profit, the True Briton and 4 
Sun were as completely devoted to Mr, 4: 
dington a8 they were to Mr. Pitt. Jy cos 
plete proof of this assertion it is only nece “ pea 
sary to quote the very passage here alludg “try 
to by the Near Observer: ** Unlike ang 
‘* war minister, and his little band of ds 
¢ Jouuds, we are not the advocates for wy 
*€ much less for eternal war, but we are pr 
** pared to defend, to the last drop of »; sored 3 
* blood, the rights and independence ; d. I 


a 
* our country. If we are thas, then, 


% woOl 
‘s resi 


“ bra 


ad aval 
ing 
ag plat 


* ous 


neech 


* fight for our all, we surely may be allor ornwal 
** ed to express a wish to be conducted | ich o 
* the field by those leaders whom we lor ne, bi 
“© Let Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, Lord Han it of it 
© keshury, Lord Melville, and a few othe B purse 
“ whom we could name, direct the ai inn rec 


** of the nation, and we shall think not ov! ine te 
*¢ our safety insured but our victoryc pablic 
“tain.” ‘The article from which this p serene 
sage is extracted was inserted in the Tr night 
Briton of the 7th of March last, just ab of the 
the time that the place-secking negotiatl prise 

was set on foot. It was, at the time, alle Buoné 


buted to the “ righr honourable relation; discoy 
bur whether it came from the Addingtond prehe 
the Pitt faction is; as to the present poit legarc 
of no consequence at all; seeing that t over | 
True Briton was, at that time, devored! of op 
the “ well-meaning” ministry 5 and, the the r 
fore, the phrase, “ Sloodhounds,” and the bil elect 

Carrie 


charge against Mr. Windham of being & 
advocate for “ eternal war," must not # 
be represented as exclusively imputable! 
the friends of Mr. Pitt. It is, hower 
perfectly true, that the most venal prt 
in England, or in any part of the £0 
Dublin only excepted, are those whi 
espouse the cause of Mr. Pitt, The T’ 
Briton of the 7th of March, 1803, *f 
“ The wprightness of the intentions of t 
“¢ present ministry, the real. Jove they 
their country, the principles which ™ 
have uniformly practised, and, 2 si 
rity of mind and sentiment identify 
with the man [Mr. Pitt], to whom ™§ 
eyes of the nation are, at this mom 
anxiously turned, &c.”? Now, who@ 
read this, and compare it with the‘ 
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he last, 
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nued, the incessant attacks on minis = Pit 
which have been made in this True Bo" a tot 
ever since the negotiation for place broke of * nce 
can view such an instance of versatill’y “Ie "2: 
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Mpromiy denly as the wind, and shifted their prin- 
Securin sinles like a sail? Let us hear the tan. 
Hed, ang syare of the manly consistent Mr. Wind- 
Vernmey nam! “ He hoped that it weuld not be 
Ned, sy « supposed that the opposers of the peace 


« would be foremost £0 propose the re- 
« newal of hostilities ! the very reverse 


ee 


PPriie 
Siu 0? 


D and 3 «would be found to be the legitimate 
> Mr, A “result of the principles they had em- 

Th com “braced; they had chiefly opposed that 
nly nece “ peace because its terms put the coun. 
re alludal “try out of a condition te go to war 
ke ane “aqoain. There were no persons hold- 


1 ot be “ing his opinions who could contem- 





S for wy « plate the renewal of war without seri- 
eC are pre “ous alarm.” ” The passage here 
op of 9 sored as Mr. Windham’s is not what he 
rdence ¢ id. Itissaid to be taken from the very 
then, | vech which the Receiver-General of 


Pornwall so glaringly misrepresented, and 
ich misrepresentation wts noticed at the 
ne, both in the House of Commons and 


be allos 
Gucted | 
| we lo 





ord Han itof it. But, more of this by and by: let 
“w othe s pursue the quotation: * It is too recent 
he af in recollection for it to be necessary for 
C not oni ine to relate with what sentiments the 
ctory ¢ public received this new creed of the most 
this p serene and pacific war-faction, and it 
the Tr might be thought to be out of the scope 
ust abe of the present topic, to advert to the sur- 
egotial prse and astonishment which General 
ne, atth uonaparté is said to have manifested upon 
elation; ciscovering the long mistake and mis-ap- 
ington @ prehension under which he had lived with 
ent poit iegard to it, I cannot, however, pass 

that a over this point altogether, because I am 
evored! ot opinion that the language now held by 
ad, thet the new opposition had a considerable 
J che bat ellect upon the negotiations which were 
eing carried on from this period, with increased 

not activity and interest, and assumed a tone 


utable 
hower 


exceedingly categorical and dccisivg. 
Doubtless, it is impossible for me, or any 


al pri other individual, to prove that the First 
ne plot Consul had not originally fixed his reso- 
e whi lution, and that he had not been always 
“he Tr altogether determined upon war. In this 
35 say Case it must be admitted, that he derived 


3 of t 
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ich UM 
a simi 
tify the 
shom 
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‘eness, without holding in abhorrence 
© slaves by whom it is exhibited to the 
orld? Such, however, is, unfortunately, 
m° ‘aste of Mr. Pitt. It has always been 
's policy to surround himself with crea- 





memes es and tools. In certain states of society 
whoe public affairs, such policy may, and 
he cot “8 Succeed ; but, ere this day two years, 
ninise a. Pitt will find, that it is entirely unsuit- 
e Brit ‘Othe present times: he will find, that 
f id “lent support is not to be purchased with 
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not his first motive from the extraordibary 
language of Mr, Windham and his col- 
leagues. Bat I shall then contend, that 
this language oust have operated to en- 
courage and confirm his intention, which 
neither Mr. Windham, nor any other per- 
son can deny, might possibly have wa» 
vered, or have finally given way. ‘The 
first Consul, in kis memorable Exposé to 
the legislative body, had expressly stated, 
that * this country could find neo ally 
upon the continent, and that without al- 
lies, and single- handed, she was unable to 
sustain a war with France.’ | believe this 
defiance was received with indignation by 
every Englishman, and by Mr. Windham 
among the rest; | had once thought, even 
morethan by the rest. I believe too, that 
it was resented not more for its audacity, 
than its falsehood, and that there did not 
exist at that time a single individual who 
was not prepared to contradict and dis- 
prove it. How then must it have satis- 
fied and delighted the First Consul to 
learn, that as soon as the King’s message 
had taught us to think in earnest upon 
the subject, and as soon as a distinct ap- 
pearance and approach of war had. be- 
come visible in England, even those states- 
men who had most invoked and provoked 
it, were become sudden converts to his 
opinion, and openly declared the truth of 
it! With what transports must he not 
have heard M. Otto translate from the 
debates in the English papers this express 
statement of Mr. Windham, that ‘* he 
** could not contemplate the renewal of 
‘* hostilities without serious alarm, and 
“ that he had chiefly opposed the peace 
* because it had put the country out of 
“a condition to renew the war ?”——In 


answer to this, we may first ask, with the 
Accurate Observer, what pretence there is 
for representing the renewal of the war as 


é 


the fruition of Mr. Windham’'s vow ?” 


The charge of being a standing advocate for 
war, and even for * eternal war,’’ was made 
against him by the “ well-meaning” minister, 
and, indirectly, by the Lord Chancellor, 
during the early part of the discussions on 
the peace, a charge which he instantly and 
explicitly denied, repelled, and refuted, 
without, however, preventing them and 
their hirelings from repeating tbe charge, 
with just as much confidence and unconcern 
as if its truth had been admitted, And, how 
shamefully false is it to says that Mr. Wind- 
ham had “ treated every moment of peace as a 
* compromise of national honour and se- 
“ curity!” Is it not well Bhown to every 
one, that the address, whicl”Mr, Windbam 
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and his party proposed and woted for, on the | 
discussion of rhe peace of Amiens, advised 
certain negotiations to be immediately en- 
tered into, in order to explain the ambi- 
guities of that compact, and to “ Areserve the 
© Acace, which his Majesty had concluded ?” 
Ac the opening of the next session of Par- 
Hament, on the 23d of November, 1802, 
after it. became dpparent, that France in- 
tended to continue her conquests in peace, 
as well as in war; after the transactions in 
Swisserland, and, indeed, after every thing, 
worth speaking of, that was made the sub- 
ject of complaint, in his Majesty’s declaration 
of war; after all this had taken place, and 
while the ministers appédred ready to sub- 
mit to a’ mich more, Mr. Windham en- 
deavoured to convince the House of Com- 
mons, that it was the wiser way to hold dil 
that remained in cur hands, in order not to 
begin the war at a grester disadvantage. 
His words were these: ‘ We are a little 
“ cured of the mania, in this country, which 
was only an octave higher, when ive were 
told, thar those who advised the war 
** were men delighting in blood, while those 
* who opposed them were lovers of hu- 
“* manity. Not being in @n official situa- 


66 
66 





- tion, J am not sufficiently informed to ad- 
‘ 
e 
oe 
& 
6 
«& 


tion, I think, we should weigh well in 


shall come upon us; for, come ir will, 
and sooner than I wish to say. I think 
it would be the wiser way to articipare 
** the blow. 
** any of the means which accident or frecau- 
** nom has heft in them. for another war. *” 
This passage’ has been quoted by the Near 
Observer; bor, that venal slave, so well 
worthy of the'** well meaning”? Addingtons 
and Hawkesburies, has taken special care to 
stop at the word “ d/ow,”’ and not to insert 
those which are here distinguished by Ita- 
lick characters, and, on which, as thé reader 
will, at once, perceive, turned the whole 
force of the passage, as far as related to the 
contrast, which the Near Observer was 
drawing.————In referring to declarations 
Sespaned to Mr. Windham, relative io the 
reluctance of himself and his friends to 
hasten into a war, it will be right, first, to 
hear what the More Accurate Observer has 
said in his defence. ‘* Mr. Windham gave, 
** as one of his reasons tor objecting to the 
** peace, that its consequences would put 
** usour of the condition to renew the war, 
** which he though: would soon be neces- 
** sary. He disapproved of dismantling our 





* Sce Speech, Register, Vol. IL p. 1665, 


vise particularly ; but, on such a ques- | 


what situation we shall be when the war | 


peace. 
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fleet and disbanding our army, becay 
‘* he thought much time would not claps 
“* before it would be necessary to equip th 
* one, and recruit the other. There is» 
*¢ inconsistency in endeavouring to apy 
“© peace when we had large naval and mij. 
“ tary establishments on foot, ahd to hesiig 
“in declaring war when those estabjis). 
‘¢ ments had been let down. As little jy, 
“ consistency is there in objecting to the ix 
“ mediate ground of war, and in thinking 
“© that many occasions had been passed ore, 
6 on which ministers had-been called Upon 
“ to take up arms.” This reasoning j 
clear and correct enough; but an allusie 
is made to facts that never existed; for, My. 
Windham never ‘** hesitated at declaring 
‘© war,”? nor did he ever “* object to the in. 
‘6 mediate grounds of the war,” though k 
certainly might hee done it, and with per 
tect consistency. For my part, I alway 
thought that the war was unavoidable; bu, 
that the alleged grounds of. it were th 
very worst that could have been selected 
The rupture began on our part, and ® 
made the first movement, upon a pret 
which is now notoriously false. The w 
is grounded upon no great; No gencron 
principle; but, in the eyes ot the world, i 
and ever will be regarded, as proceedi 
from the selfish and base desire ot retain 
an island, which we had, by solemn treat 
contracted to give up; and, when the m 
nisters are called to an account for the dee 


| of their ministry, which, if this nations 
We should not let out of our hands | 


remain free, they must be, at no very distal 
time, the having embarked us ina war W! 
the opinion of every honest and honours 
foreigner against us, will not be regardec 
the least of their offences. Bur, be this a 
may, Mr. Windham, being convinced tht 
the war was not to be avoided, never did, 
any occasion, “ hesitate at. deciaring Wel 
and never did urge any “* edzection to te i 
“© mediate grounds,’’ on which it was! 
clared. The passage, which the Treas’ 
writer has misrepresented, is to be fouotl 
Mr. Windham’s speech of the gth of Mu@ 
1803, during the debate that took place up" 
the King’s message. The moment the 4 
ture was announced the newspapers begas 
to anticipate great exultation, on the palt* 
Mr. Windham, and of all those who} 
opposed the peace; bur that gentlema?, 
those of his party who spoke upon the © 
casion, took care to warn the House #3" 
founding any such expectation. upo! "* 
opposition which they had made '0' 
“ Te has,’ said Mr. Windba 
© been asserted, that war is my frst § 
“ but, I am, at present, in no state £0 
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} 
an be inno state to say, whether war 
would be expedient, or not; if it were 
necessary to come to aN Opinion, no con- 
as to the sentiments of those who 









CTC Is np ‘lusion, 

tO avoy were the most vehement opposers of the 
ind mij. peace, could be drawn as to their opiuion 
0 hesitay now. That they should be supposed to 
Stablish be glad of what was now announced, that 
little in they exulted at it, and would catch with im- 
o the in. patience at any prospect of the renewal of 
thinkiny war, would be a conclusion as false in 
sed ores reasoning as unfounded in fact. The 
led upoy very reverse might be the case; for, he, 
oning 3 who was a strenuous opposer of the 
allusicy peace, and who saw abundant reason to 
for, Mr adhere to his opinion, might not be ready 


to conclude that war could be made with 
advantage now, when we had lost so 
much by the peace; and, therefore, the 
persons entertaining the same opinions 
that he did would think this a very se- 
rious mateer.’?” Mr. Windham had, pre- 
usly to this, frequently expressed his 
inion, that a peace like that of Amiens 
vuld break the spirit of the country, and 
ld, in everv respect, tend to disqualify 
for war, when war would be rendered 
cessary.* Was there, then, any inconr 
tency, was there any turning ‘* suddenly 
as the wind,”? any “* shifting principles 
like a sail,’’ on the occasion gbove referred 
’ And, would not any men upon earth, 
Addingtons and Hawkesburies except- 
, have been ashamed to encourage and to 
culate so dagrant a misrepreseatation and 
80 base a purpose? The truth is, that 
¢ Treasury slave never would have 
ought of applying. his torturing talents 
this speech of Mrz Windham, had not the 
anpie been given him by Mr. Sheridan, 
ho seized hold of it as one of those means 
creby to make a display of his ‘ truc 
tnglish feeling,” which admirable qualuy 
pears, by-the-by, to have been quire dor- 
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was 6 aut during the present session of parlia- 
Preasil t Mr. Windham, in explanation, posi- 
found & ‘ly Ceclared, that he had expressed na 
f March i sentiments as those attributed to him 
ace up Mr. Sheridan; and, in a few days afters 
the Tuy ares, 4 letter to that gentleman Was pubs 
1s begal te¢, in this work, in which the misrepre- 
ve Staion of Mr. Windham was clearly in- 
yho 


ted on, andin which the consistency of his 
‘'¢presenter was proved. to be of a most 
Hei complexion}; yet, in the face of 
7. the Near Observer, takes the ex- 
“*d ta‘sehood and serves it up afresh to 
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those foul feeders, those swine in politicg, 
the supporters and partisans of the present 
ministry.——From the date. of the King’s 
message, announcing the prospect of @ 
speedy rupture, tothe moment the Treasury 
hireling was instructed thus to calum= 
niate Mr. Windham, what single word, 
or act, on the part of that gentleman, 
or his friends, was there to warrant the 
charge against them of “* throwing every 
“ odsjacle in the way. of officering.the militia * 5 


? 





* This alludes to what.passed-in the de- 
hate of the 18th of March, 1803, in the 
House of Commons, and of gist of that 
month jn the House of Lords, upon the 
subject of the bill for admitting, into the 
militia regiments, officers from the-half-pay 
of the army; and, the statement of. the 
Near Observer, relative thereto, is.a striks 
ing instance of the effects produced by the 
‘* candopr’’ of your “ well-meaning’? men. 
Lord Folkestone was the first person wha 
opposed the bill. He said, and very truly, 
that if there were not qualified persons 
cnough in the country to officer so large a 
militia, if wag a Nafilaieet! wreak that the 
militia ought to be smaller, for, that. to 
officer it with unqualified persons was to 
change its nature, was to adopt an entire 
departure from its constitutjgnal, principle. 
But, his lordship had a still better argument 
against the Secretary of War {Mr. Yorke], 
to wit, that the bill was, as far as it went, 
in complete contradiction to that famous 
code of militia law, which had been passed 
by the Parliament no more than nine months 
back, and which was framed. by the Secretary 
himself. That code, which filled up nearly 
a hundred pages of the statute book, .pro- 
fessed to have in view the removipg of all 
the abuses, which had crept into the militia 
system during the preceding war, and ‘the 
settling of the system upon a permanent 
basis. One of ghese abuses was, the admis- 
sion of unqualified persons to be officers in 
the militia, the very abuse which the bil} 
of which we are speaking was about fo re- 
vive!!! And, itis for opposing ;, indeed, 
it was hardly opposing : it was merely he- 
sitating upon, a bill like this, that the’gen- 
tlemen so hesitating are accused of ** throw- 
ing obstacles in the way Of officering the 
militia !”? But, the baseness of this! part of 
the Treasury: writer’s conduct cannot be 
justly estimated, till ave see who were the 
persons, in the two Houses of Parliament, 
that, spoke against the bill, Ir will be.ob- 
served, that the writer imputes the “ ob- 
stacles” to the New Opposition, and to Mr. 
Windham in particular. In the House’ of 
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*< thers and of preaching up humiliation and 
* despondency ?”” Let those who recollect 
(and who can have forgotten) the zeal and 
ability, with which Mr. Windham and the 
gentlémen who acted with him justified the 
gouwg to war; let those who have witness- 
ed the perseverence, with which he has, 
ever since that day, been endeavouring to 
strengthén the hands of the government; let 
those whoa have observed, that it was owing 
to him, and to him alone, that the army ot 
reserve produced one sivgle regular soldier, 
and that it was any thing more than a 
mere militia; in short, let those who have’ 
beheld the indefatigable zeal, which, in 
spite of all the popular odium excited against 
him by his cunning and cowardly opponents, 
he has, for these three years past, employed 
in the service of his king and country; let 
those persons form, if they can, an adequate 
idea of the atrocity, which dictated this 
charge of ** preaching up /wmiliation and de- 
shondency.”* 

The remaining charge against Mr. Wind- 
hain relates to his conduct respecting the 
negotiation at Lisle. ‘“ During these dis- 
** cussions” [the discussions on the peace of 
Amiens], ‘‘ Mr. Windham,” says the Near 
Observer, “ made an important confession, 
** that he had always disapproved of the 
“ project offered by Lord Grenville to the 





Commons the opposers of the bill were, 
Lord Folkestone, Mr. Bastard, and Mr. 
Mitford: in the House of Lords, Lord 
Caernarvon, Lord Rolle, Lord Radnor, and 
Lord Cawdor. <A majority of these noble- 
men and gentlemen have constantly been 
on the side of the ministry; and, during 
the whole progress of the bill, neither Mr, 
Windham nor any member of the Grenville 
family uttered a word against it. Let the 
public judge, then, of the character and 
views of those, by whom Mr. Windham and 
his friends have, on account of what passed 
in Parliament, relative to this bill, been ac- 
cused of “ throwing obstacles in the way of 
** officering the miktia, and of discrediting 
“ our constitutional army altogether.”*—— 
I cannot dismiss this subject without ob- 
serving, that on ts occasion, also, the 
Treasury hireling seems to have done little 
more than copy the misrepreésentations of 
Mr. Sheridan, who, by way of answer to 
Lord Folkestone, gave vent to his “ true 
Koglish feeling,” and drew forth marks of 
robation{ trom the galleries, I mean, of 
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ir 
sured those negotiations in his mind, y , a 
which, as a member of the Cabinet, \ Cout 
had outwardly lent his name, credit, aq ‘Com 
responsibility, and which he had constayy), ‘ dem 
defended in Parliament. Neither did thy ‘ ment 
confession appear officious, but indispen ‘the 
sable; for Mr. Windham felt the glarige « eter 
incotisistency of opposing the peace, an F consi 
approving of the project. He knew thy ‘ yocif 
the basis of the treaty of Amiens, wa ‘ powe 
traced at Lisle; he knew that it had bey + opini 
made more favourable for this country, tas th 
under circumstances more unfavourable: ‘quali 


he knew that his colleagues had not hope! ‘ of ph 
to obtain the wligle of their project ; and ‘cums 


that in every negotiation something mos ‘then 
be sacrificed, and something concede! ‘ble « 
from the conditions of the overture. He ous ta 
knew that if it were contended, tliat he bf the T 
and his colleagues would not have depart MMay beto 
ed from their project in 4 single tittle, it urate ( 


followed that it had not been a proyee, 
but an ultimatum; and thata courier had 


re per 


ays he, 





































































been more properly charged with it, tha " stren 
a minister plenipotentiary. Before ther said, 
fore, he would venture to condemn Lod has t 
Cornwallis’s treaty, with just regard to hs he ha 
own character, he took care*to disclaim fered 
and disavow his part in Lord Malmsbor' Direc 
negotiation. Do I condemn the rei sisten 
honourable gentleman for this conduc’ and 
Not certainly for leaving all the honott ' party 
of the negotiations at Lisle to Lord Gres dom | 
ville; not certainly for protecting his ow and | 
reputation; although, in so doing, he shew prova 
ed little regard for that of his noble 0 been 
league, in the late Cabinet and preset! Was i 
Opposition, whose inconsistency, he w# culty 
cruelly holding up to derision ; but I cote to co 
fess, I am at a loss to conceive, whit there 
greater necessity existed now for his ct public 
suring the peace of Amiens, of which whicl 
guilt and reproach (if there were any) & Ada 
not attach and were not imputed to- hit leagu: 
than he could discover in 1797, whe? i’ mem! 
just portion of the opprobrium of the MRR Limo. 
gotiations at Lisle, was openly fixed (P° RM decid 
his head. I have heard this geotlem# mem! 
applauded by his friends to the very ech appro 
for his consistency and manliness of © is adc 
duct. Doubtless, by the side of | ' conti 
Grenville, Mr. Windham has some ™ der 5 
vantage ; but positive qualities ar¢ "RMR to fo 
ther dependent upon comparisons than 
contrasis—nor is a man therefore 4 dt " Consc 
because he happens-to stand by 9 S°" HMR" (0 re 
As Mr. Windham is.mow-at. the hed " Opini 
a party, and of-a great political princins whic! 


© pres 


it is fitting to inquire a litrle inte ! 
SAliau; 


truth and warrant of a title so high 4 
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rare |——Is it consistent (with what is it 
s consistent) t@ Oppose a measure in the 

Council, and approve it ia the House of 
* Commons > To appear for peace and con- 
‘demn it; to defend negotiations and la- 
‘ment them; to think war only can. save 
‘the country, and be part of a ministry 
‘eternally straining after treaties? Is it 
i consistent to have been silent at Lisle, and 
‘ yociferous at Amiens—to he neutral in 
‘power, and vivlent out of it—to conceal 
‘ opinions as a minister, and promulge them 
‘as the bead of a party?—Are these the 
‘qualities and distinctive marks of a man 
‘ of place—a man of time—a man of cir- 
‘ cumstances —a man of convenienvte,—or 
‘ the masculine, firm, consistent, unaltera- 
‘ble character of Mr. Windham?” Pre- 
ious to any remarks of mine upon this part 
pf the Treasury pamphlet, it will be right to 
ay betore the reader those of the More Ac- 
urate Observer, which, as far as they go, 
re perfectly just. ‘ Of Mr. Windham,” 
ays he, “ who, it is well known, objected 
‘ strenuously to the treaty of Ariens, it is 
‘said, that since he quitted his office, ‘ he 
‘has made the important confession that 
he had always disapproved the project of- 
fered by Lord Grenville to the French 
Directory.” It is then asked, ‘ is it con- 
sistent to conceal opinions as a minister 
and promulge them at the head of a 
party?’ Certainly Mr. Windham can sel- 
dom be reproached for concealing opinions ; 
and 1 had always believed that his disap- 
proval of the attempt to treat at Lisle had 
been very generally known, even while he 
was in the Cabinet: but I have no diffi- 
culty in saying, that it may be justifiable 
{0 conceal opinions as a minister, which 
tere may be no impropriety in avowing 
publicly when that restraint is removed, 
which is imposed upon a member of the 
Administration differing from. his col- 
leagues. It cannot be supposed that the 
members of the Cabinet Coancil are una- 
_ ‘mous upon every question which is there 
“ecided, and it would be unfit that each 
member should retire because he may dis- 
approve of the particular measure which 
isedopted, If he really thinks that by 
continuing a member ot the Cabinet, un- 
der such sircamstances, he is more likely 
0 forward his general public purposes, 
than by quitting it, every consideration of 
_ ouscience and of honour calls upon him 
0 temain, and it is his duty to resigo his 
which opon the particular question, on 
ne $ he differs.” ——-So true is this, that, 
cee et ministers have been in an almost 

"€Ual state of disagreement, yet none of 
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them have, on that accouf, thought proper 
to resign theif situattons, The reader will 
hot, I am = snre, jiave forgotten, that 
the Naval Abuse Bill, which the ministers 
had brought into, and passed through, the 
House of Commons, Was reprobated by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords, as 
the most consummate effort of tyranny, Yet 
nobody resigned, ‘The First Lotd of the 
Admiralty still held, and still holds, his place, 
The principle laid down by Lord Hawkes- 
bury, in the debate upon Mr. Patten’s mo- 
tion, was this: ‘* that those who agreed, or 
disagreed with ministers tvere always un- 
** derstood to do so, upon a gentral system, 
* Tt was not to be expected, that all ‘should 
approve every particular point. They 
% were to overlook minor differences for the 
sake of giving effect to the general scheme 
* of measures and conduct of which they 
‘* approve *,”  Nuthing can be fairer thant 
this principle, which was well and most.op- 
portunely laid down, and which ptoduced an 
effect upon the House arid upon the Public 
extremely ubfavourable to Mr. Pitt, What 
is there, I would ask, that renders this prin« 
ciple inapplicable to the members of a Ca- 
binet ? Is their duty more, or is it less, sacred 
than that of members of Parliament? From 
what consideration, then, is it that * cone 
cealing opinions” is latdable in the latter, 
and criminal in the former? Is it said, that 
the treating with France at Lisle changed 
the general system; vpon which Mr. Wind- 
ham had entered the Cabinet? If it be so 
said, I reply, that the change was not com- 
pleted, it was not accomplished; and, that the 
argument cannot apply, because jt is impos- 
sible to know. that Mr. Windham would not 
have left the Cabinet, if a treaty had been 
concluded upon the basis of the project, of 
which he disapproved, When a Cabinet 
Council meets, isit to be supposed, that all 
the members are, beforé a medsure is adopt- 
ed, of the same opiniow respecting it; or, is 
it pot well known, that they,discuss the sub- 
ject, and finally determine, as in the Parlia- 
ment, by the majority, of voices? With this 
fact in. view, we must, in case We ddopt the 
reasoning of the Near Observer, conclude, 
that, after every division, the majority ooght 
to retire from the ministry; .an absurdity 
too gross to be suffered for a momént.—— 
Bat, it is asserted, ahd positively asserted, 
that, while Mr. Windbarh © condemned 
‘+ the negotiations in his mind, he constant- 
“¢ ly defended, them in Parliament ;" and, if 
this were worthy of censtre, what must we 
say of those members of Parliament, wile 








* See Debates, Register, Vol. U1, p. 1774. 
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support ministers generally, and measures 
particularly, that they disapprove of? The 
comparison, however, is not fair; for the 
measure agitated in Parliament, if in the 
shape of a law, is not yet adopted, and, there- 
fore, to support it against a man’s opinion 
may tend to produce a bad measure; where- 
as to support a cabinet measure can have no 
such effect, as far, at least, as that measure 
itself is concerned. The member of Parlia- 
ment, who supports a parliamentary mea- 
sure, of which he internally disapproves, as- 
sists, if the measure has not as yet received 
the sanction of Parliament, in doing against 
his opinion, that which it is in his power to 
assist in preventing being done; but, a ca- 
binet minister, by defending, in Parliament, 
a measure which he opposed in the cabinet, 
only endeavours to wade the best of an evil, 
the éxistence of which it was not in his 
power toprevent. Every man, when he en- 
ters the cabinet, when he becomes one of 
his Majesty's ministers, knows, that his office 
if Hat merely to devise and execute mea- 
sores, but, as far as he is able, to support 
and defend them ia Parliament. ‘This is the 
usage of the country; it is an implied con- 
dition upon which he accepts of his appoint- 
ment. When, therefore, a measure ‘has been 
adopted by the majority of the cabinet, it has, 
as to all its binding qualities, been adopted 
by the whole cabinet, every member of 
which, if he be able, abd if there be a ne- 
Cessity for it, is bound to spea’ in its defence, 
as Well as to endeavour to carry it into exe- 
cution. ‘Not only, then, would Mr. Wind- 
ham have been fully justified in publicly de- 
fending the negotiation of Lisle, while, in 
his mind, be condemned it; but, bad such 
defence, from the absence of other ministers, 
or from whatever cause, become necessary, 
it would have been his*bounden duty to have 
made it to the utmost of his ability. All 
this, however, is arguing for argument sake; 
for, the fact is, that, as there never was any 
necessity for Mr, Windham's defending the 
negotiations of Lisle, so, notwithstanding the 

itive assertion, that “he constantly de- 
“* fended them in Parliament,” he never did, 
from first to last, utter one single word in 
their defence *! So that, this fact, which 





* This falsehood respecting Mr. Wind- 
ham’s haying defended the negotiations of 
Lisle is repeated in anorher Treasury pam 
phlet, ‘entitled, “ 4 Plain Refly, Re.” 
where, in referring to Mr. Windham’s con- 
duct, the'writer says : “It is stated, that he 
** stood up in defence of the measure” [the 
negotiation] “in Parliament.” Yes; “it 
“as stated;” that is true enough, bur it is 
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was discovered through a recent “ importay 
“ confession ;” this fact, whereon the Tre, 
sury slave has founded his charge; whenc 









he has inferred, that Mr. Windham js « , calcula 
man of place, a man of time, a man ¢ but Lk 
“ ciroumstances, aman of convenience ani credit | 
*© of docile conscience ;” this fact turns oy: ious Ct 
at last, to be a naked unqualified falsehood, ry wort 
invented, purchased, and circulated, for tly an: as 
purpose of misrepresenting and calumniating - and, 
the character of Mr. Windham, a porpox jentious 
which, I am sorry to say, seems not to have lever, ¢ 
been too base for the mind of the More Ac. office, 
curate Observer, who, -with ‘the smooi) went 
tongue of a panegyrist, has taken care to otk l= 
with-hold from the person panegyrized 4)\ r for ¢ 
those public virtues, which he possesses in s nfice fi 
eminent a degree, and of which, upon such as othe 
an occasion, it was peculiarly proper to dwell, couras 
“© T shou!d,” says he, ‘* have thought, acquit 
that even those who objected most to th actiten 
“ opinions of Mr. Windhiatn, .would have gener: 
seen in him much to admire. His courage heve al 
« and his manliness; his acquirements a 1 ough © 
* scholar; his manners as @ gentleman; th eman, 
 acuteness and ingenuity of bis mind, su mould se 
the general disinterestedvess of bis condoct as eng: 
« —A “ Near Observer” might easily have gislator 
“ discovered that an aversion to every thing asion oO 
** that is mean is a striking’ feature of hi ublic i 
“¢ character.—— Much as I admire the cle bn his pr 
“© racter .of Mr. Windham, I-shall never ce, ‘hi 
© point to Arudence and discretion as his mot owever! 
“ prominent virtues. Inferior men who n the g 
** possess more of these qualities, will often pretend 
“ have great advantages over him. Upon ver h 
* all important political questions, he form he has 
“ hisown judgment without any reference » dding, 
© that of ethers; and, when® he most div “ quest 
** agrees in the sentiments of /e pudiic, hi * witha 
* chrvalrous nature seems to impose it as al ‘ wher 
“ obligation upon him ‘the more to pres * Ment 
“and urge his ‘own opposite opinions ' seem 
a aE ————* him | 








stated filsely, and by no one but the Nea ; 
Observer. © This PLArn “ANnsSwERER 1 
also bis statements: he states,’ for instancs 
that Lord Temple, fearing ‘to ‘offend bis 
constittients, gave, at first, “his assent 
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“ the preliminaries of peace,” than wh! , ildnes 
a mote barefaced falsehood never tound fect De 
way into ptint. “The author of this “ Pla on is, 
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“ Answer” is a perfectly’ “ well-meaning 
man; fait of all sorts of cant, ‘overchary 

with professions 6f candour, and, asds YSU 
with his sect, he concludes with + 2 ¢* 


* tinct averment, that there is not)s single 




















« tact adduced by himwhicl idnotfoun’: here is 
“in the strictest trath,’® thus binding "Pp bi pertisal 
faggot of falsehoods with''e -withe of Us py <eist 
same sort, dchenie-wass ugus 
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portant vhose opinions also he appears to me 
tt Trea, often to push to extremes. I know not 
Whence whether the conduct of Mr. Windham be 
is“ calculated torenderhim generallypopular, 
Man of but Lknow, that no man deserves more 
nce and credit than himself for an honest and conscien- 
rs oUt, sus discharge of public duty."—Yes, a 
Sehood, ry worthy creatare: a mighty good sort of a 
for the ay: as “ well-meaning” a man as need to 
Iniating . and, as for honesty ! as honest and con- 
Purpose entious a8 the tin-man minister himself ! 
to have fever, during the whole time that he was 
ore Ac. ofiee, either robbed the army of its pay, 
smooth went to bed till he had done his day's 
care to ork !—-—This is'a most excellent charac. 
zed all + for a footmaa, and, perhaps, it migh* 
eS in 99 sfice for a betler, Bot, Mr. Windham 
mn such as other and higher qualities: he has 
> dwell, courage and maniiness;” he has great 
honght, acguiremems as a scholar ;” he has 
to the actiteness and ingenwity of naind,” and, 
ld have generally speaking, he is disinterested.” 
courare hee are all very good in their way, buat, 
ts asa ough they are’always desirable in sa» gen- 
an; the eman, they are wot the qualities which ane 
id, ond would select as objects of praise, when one 
Dnidoct, as engaged in defending the character of a 
y have sidlator and a statesman: on such an oc- 
y thing asion one would dwell upon his wisdom and 
of his ublic wrtue generally ;' and particularly up- 
ne che bn his penetration, his foresight, his persever- 
never ce, his prudence! and ‘discretion, |So far; 
is mo owever, from pointing out these qualities 
ry who nthe gestlemaa, who is the subject of his 
t often reteaded defence, the More Accurate Ob- 
Upon ver has thought proper to insinuate, that 
form Pe has very little prudence or discretion, 
rence dding, that, “ wpon all important political 
st dis " questions, ‘he forms his own judgment 
te, his ‘ without any reference to tiat of others, and, 
as al ‘ when be most disagrees with the seati- 
pres ‘ments of the public, his chiv a/rous nature 

















iOS, "Seems to impose it.as an obligation upon 


at ‘him the more to press and urge his owa 
Neat Opposite opinions, which be appeats often 
R has (0 push to extremes.” That is to say, right 


Lance br wrong, he follows ‘his own will, becoming 


rd his Dostinate merely in. proportion to the resist- 
oh uce he meetsawvith; and ending, at last, in 
oe nidness end ‘extravagance; .in short, a per- 
nd it 


Zect Doa Quixute in politics. Jhe-conclu- 


eg ‘on is, that, thangh a very worthy private 
ming pentlemao, and though he might not do 
aged uch harm in the Parliament House, be is 
” otlly unfit to be admitted into she Cabinet. 
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at is the point gimed at: thither tends 









“re is the object never Inst sight-of by the 
erusans of Mc. Pitt; “Ehe readers of the 
“<gister will recollect, that, ia the month of 
P“$'st, 1802, the Trne Briton contained a 
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panegyric upon Mr. Windham, so much 
like that which is above quoted, that there 
can be little doubt of* its having proceeded 
from the same pen, especially when we take 
into view the connexion between the pro- 
prietor of that.print and the [ite Secretaries 
of the Treasury. On.that ogcasion also, he 
was complimented for his virtues in prevate 
life, but, his defender candidly acknowledg- 
ed, that he was not “a safe politician,” be- 
cause he was apt to “ pxsh his opinions te 
extremes,” the very words that the. More 
Accarate Observer now makes use of ; and, 
I am fully persuaded, that Mr. Long was 
the author of the article, to which I have 
here referred.* Nor has. Mr. Pitt himself 
at all times been able to refrain from throw- 
ing out hints of the same nature and ten- 
1 ghall not easily forget the glee 
with which he broadly hinted at the qild- 
ness of Mr. Windham's proposition relative 
to the reduction of the militia,+ a proposi- 
tion, which, at the ead of only eight months, 
he himself adopts, adopts in the true sense 
of the word, for he. fathers, and actually 
brings it before the Parhament es, Ais ow / 
Oo that aceasion he took precisely the 
course pursued by his friend the More Ag- 
curate Observer: ‘* I keow,” seid he, ‘‘ the 
“« qyarmtb aud noble ardour of my right ho- 
“ yourable friend; I koow that mo one 
“* burns more than he does with exuthuszastic 
“ zead and disinterested patriotism ;.1 know, 
* that there is no sacrifice either in fortune 
** or im person that he is nod perfectly ready 
‘€ to make for the service et his country ;” 
to which he might. have added, “ but, 4 
« well know, that these. are qualities, which, 
‘* unaccompanied with others, so far. from 
* recommending my right honourable friend 
“* as a statesman, will directly tend, to make 
people distzust his judgment; and, of 
** course, to keep alocf from his opinions 
«and his advice.” This be might, have 
added, for, most assuredly, this was what he 
meant.——=Without, however, laying: much 
stress upon the conduct, and language of 
Mr. Pitt himself, wikh regard to Mr. Wind- 
ham, it will-not, ].am.sure,, be thought un- 
fair, if, in order to, remove the misrepresen- 
tations of the: More Accurate Observer; if, 
in defence of the.character of a gentleman, 
to whom he has denied every quality of 2 
statessaan, I sometimes refer, by sway. of 
dNustration, to the. conduct.of the person, 
avhom he has represented, not. only as the 
first of caen, but, as,“ the ou/y, man capable 





ee a -—_ » 

* See Register, Vol. TI. p. 2246. 
+ Speech of June 23,1903. See Register, Vol. 
Lil. p. 2837 
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of saving this country.” And here it would, 
if we had time, be, by no means, imperti- 
nent to ask, how this country, after having 
been so long under the guidance of this first 
of men, came to want saving ? Leaving 
this hint to be improved on by persons of more 
leisure and of minds better adapted to the un- 
ravelling of knotty points, I proceed to in- 
quire of Mr. Long, where he can show me 
an instance of a want of prudence or discre- 
tion in the conduct of the gentleman, whom 
he has, as far as his ability would go, robbed 
of those qualities? ‘Lo human beings it is 
not given to talk and act, and never to err. 
I set up no such preposterous claim in be- 
half of Mr. Windbam: still less am 1 dis- 
posed to assert, that he is not cha rgeable 
with imprudence or indiscretion, according 


too often accepted, Ina country, as was 
once before observed, where, for twenty 
Fears past, such infinite pains have been 
taken (unintentionally, without doubt), by 
those to whose hands the public affairs have 
been committed, to eradicate every sentiment 
of national honour; where the love of mi- 
litary glory is stifled by low and_ selfish 
propensities; where the people look to the 
Bank in place of the arsenals for protection ; 
in such a country caution will ever be the 
first, and courage the last, quality, that will 
be generally desired in a statesman. A 
want of discretion will be regarded as much 
worse than a want of zeal, abiljty, or even 
integrity. Discretion is, | allow, a most es- 
sential quality; but, it is real discretion, and 
not ‘that spurious sort of it, which is much 
more worthy of the name of indecision or 
pusillanimity, and with the effects of which 
we are mow so severely and so justly scourg- 
ed.———-As a proof of Mr. Windham’s want 
of prudence and discretion, his being ‘* un- 
popular” has been first assumed and then 
Produced; but, allowing, for argument's 
sake, that he ig as unpopular as Mr, Long 
and the “ right honourable relation” would 
have him, what does that prove? Why, not 
that he wants pradence and discretion, but 
that he does mot possess tbat sort, which 
creates popularity; for, if we make popula- 
rity the criterion of pradence and discretion, 
Mr. Sheridan has long been the most pru- 
dent and discreet man in England, with the 
single exception of the prudent and discreet 
Thomas Paine. But, as to popularity, there 
are different sorts of that too; the Jowest, 
tiat which has been obtained in such abun- 
dence by Messrs. Sheridan and Paine, is 
drawn from the ignorance and factiousness 
of the country ; the next worst kind is ex- 

torted from selfishness and cowardice, and 











































































this falls to the share-of the Addingtons ay 
Mr. Pitt; while to: Mr. Windham and pers 
sous. like him thére: belongs only tha 
applause which is «bestowed by real oy. 
alty and patriotism;. under’ the controd 
of good sense... That, in the presen 
state of public feeling,» the sort of po 
pularity possessed by-Mry Pitt, is the beg 
calculated to setve himself, I am quite ready 
to grant; but, that: itis also. the best ca. 
culated to serve the country, must, I think, 
be very much doubted! by all. those, wh 


_ look upon that country as standing in need 


of being: ‘ saved,””) 1f kam.-asked, what 
minister would be able to effect without c- 
tensive popularity; I cannot positively a. 
swer; but, in my turn, Lagk : what has Mi 


| Putt effected, in an administration of twenty 
to the sense in which «hose words are but | 


years, having, .during the far greater pan 


| of the time, a power over the country 2% 


absolute as that of the potter over the clay! 
Has he succeeded in providing for the se 
curity and in enhancing >the gion) of be 
country; or, has he merely: a vanced hi 
own consequence and power? Besides, the 
question is not, what a,statesman of high 
principles and Jite popularity, would v 
able to effect; becausey I contend, that the 
statesman of high principles. would have 
great popularity, were there no statesme 
of low principles, were there none such W 


| under-bid him with the people.—In some 


things, as I said before, there is no denying 
that Mr. Windham. may. be deficient’ 
point of prudence and. discretion,‘ [ ay 
for instance, ready most freely to allow, that 
Mr. Windham had not»the prudence 
abandon a gentleman, who ‘had rendered 
essential services to the government, and 1 
vote for his being vexed with a groundies 
prosecution, merely because a contrary line 
of conduct would have prevented the loss 
some trifling portion of popularity. Ms 
Windham, when he retired from office, b 
not, Lallow, the discretion to make av offer 
of remaining, without his colleagues, and 
form part of a ministry, who came in 0p% 
a principle which he professed to hold 
abhorrence. Had Mr, Windbam advice! 
the ministers to make peace} had be 
fended and extolled:that peace when: met 
he certainly would not have been sorest 
enough to withdraw his councils aud ¥ 
stand aloof from those. ministers; the n°” 
ment the evils of the peace became 2p?* 
rent; and, finally, when the short-lis \. 
Cification was turned intoa war, exciting: 
content and provoking e votevof eens" 
Mr. Windham assuredly wauld, not hat? 
had the prudence to “move the peers 
question, thereby avoiding the reproach 
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he left them exposed to public scorn, 
that, too, principally for being unable 
«iricate themselves from difficulties, anto 
ch he himself had assisted to lead them. 
Windham, “ disapproving of the prin- 
‘yal measures of Mr. Addington,” never 
wid have had the prudence, not only to 
ceal his disapprobation, from September 
June, but also to consent, in the mean 
e, to enter the cabinet with that same 
. Addington; and, if he had so com- 
tely subdued his feelings and disguised 
opinions for so long a time, fam sure he 
aid not have saffered them eto break 
th just after the failure of a negotiation 
his return to place. .Mr. Windham, 
enever, unfortunately for his country, his 


alth shall not, fora long period, permit 
nto attend his duty in Parliament, will 
, lam afraid, through the means either of 


dence or discretion, be able, all at once, 


take upon him the arduous duties of a 
binet-minister, including those of a mem- 
rof Parliament. 


Yes, IL allow, that Mr. 
indham, thinking it right to move for an 


juiry relative to the insurrection in Dub- 
, would not have had the prudence to ad- 


¢ his partisans to vote for the motion, 


hile he himself shrank from the discas- 
mn. All this, and more too, I am ready to 
bow; but, while I thus unequivocally and 
miescrvedly acknowledge, that, in these 
‘pects, Mr, Windham would. have dis- 
vered a want of prudence and discretion, 
will, 1 hope, be permitted me to state 
lain other cases, in which he has, or 
puld have had, a sufficiency of prudence 
Gaiscretion, 


He was too prudent to be 
advocate for parliamentary reform at all, 


id, if he had been, I am persuaded he 
ver would have broached principles and 
pions that would afterwards have been 
beaded as an example to, and in justifica- 
0 of, persons aecused of high treason, 
‘Sons brought to trial, too, aiid 

Sinistration. 
‘'e had the imprudence to name Mr. Ad- 


er his own 


Mr. Windham would not 


gon and his colfeagues for ministers, 





il less likely is he to have had the indis- 
tere! lo eulogize them. severally and’ 
™ y an the Parliament; but, had he done 
tte. lam, that he never would, ‘at a 
r iin dawh ete have pretended. to en- 
net of their fitness to act in a ca- 

with himself. Mr, Windham did not 


tnd e; “a ° , 
id either the preliminaries of London 


rt , : , 

te treaty of Amiens, d, of course, he 
5 Not so short-sighted 

| _ Patiate with high 
"i pi © 


na? 8 igh-sounding praise on 
“ston felative to Malta, as being 


and indiscreet as” 


| 
| 
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wisely calculated to conciliate all parties 

aud “ to prove to Europe a /asting dond of 
“ peace;”? nor did he consign himself to 
everlasting ridicule, by extolling the “ es- 
‘“ tablishment of the infant republic ef the 
© Seven Islands, as an acquisition of an im- 
* portance to this country, not inferior to 
66 the fossession of Malta itself" Mr. W ind- 
ham, had he been minister of finance, would 
have been too prudent to obtain from the 
legislature an act to release the Bank from 
the penalties atiending its advancmg money 
to the government without the sanction of 
Parliament. In such a measure Mr. Wind- 
ham would have seen the distant cause of. 
paper depreciation, of the destruction of 
public credit, and of ministerial indepen- 
dence of both the Parliament and the 
Crown.. Well knowing, that the existence 
of the State is inseparable from that of the 
Church, Mr. Windham would never have 
procured a law to alienate, in part, the 
property of the latter, thereby undermining 
one of the principal pillars of that-consti- 
tution, to preserve which we are now called 
on to spend our last shilling, and to shed 
our last drop of blood, . Mr. Windham is, 
by Mr. Pitt, said to be warm, sanguine, 
and enthusiastic in his pursuits; but, 1 will 
venture to say, that he would have'been too 
cautious and prudent to have boasted pre- 
maturely of the wondrous effects of a 
“‘ solid system of finance,” and afterwards 
have converted that sysiem into’ an instr. 
ment of destruction to a fund; on the alles 
viating operations of which he had pledged 
wis own fame and the faith of ‘the country’ 
Mr. Windham, convinced of the truth of 
the maxim, that “ honesty is the best po« 
* policy,” would have been too prudent to 
call upon Parliament to impose what iy 
called a restriction upon the Bank, but 
which is, in reality, a protection to the 
Bank in with-holding payment of its pro® 
missory notes; and, if, in a moment of ac# 
cumulated difficulty, he had been prevailed 
upon to adopt so unwise and $o fatal a mea 
sure, which he had afterwards handed down 
to a feeble creature that he himself had 
chosen for his successor, will any man bes 
lieve, that, at 2 moment wher that feeble 
creature was sinking under the growing 
burden so placed upon ‘his shouklers, and 
when members from every part‘of the 
House were ringing in his ears the depre- 
ciation of his paper ant thé’ diniinution 
of their fortunes; will any man who khows 
Mr. Windham, bélieve, that, ‘at sueh 4 mo 

ment and undet sach ciredmnst&nces, be 
would have sata si/ent, and, apparently am 


indifferent, not to say a gratified, spectator of | 
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the scene? To conclude; the More Accu- 
rate Observer has spoken of the “ chivalrous 
‘6 nature’? of Mrv Windham; and, if by 
chivalrous be means, gencrous, faithful, and 
brave, the epithet is assuredly the most fit 
that could posgibly have been chosen; but, ° 
if he wishes to conyey an idea of that empty 
vanity, that braggart enthusiasm, which 3s 
inspired by Cockney wine and hyperbolical 
praise from the lips of hired singers, then f[ 
call upon him to point out the time when 
Mr. Windham cguld so far forget his rank 
and his character. 

I should now enter on my last proposed 
point; to wit; the Parliamentary conduct of 
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or name any terms which he himself or jy 
imperial master did mot dictate: What 
then was their policy to put the Intelligeng 
into the fire, and keep their own cous! 
whilst they subscribed “to the: ignominiog 
concessions of the preliminary: treaty, re. 
dered tenfold more ignominious. afterwar se of ( 
by their sanction of a departure from many ¢ passed 
of its best and most defensible: points} No: », Had 
this would have been something like a loi; bations, | 
measure, and therefore, notin harmony wi pht poss 
their creed. Too tender-hearted to agitay t wort 
the public mind unnecessarily, and op, But 
anxious for peace on any terms. to risk of fortune 
fending the august plenipotentiary they con. ¢ please 


pstandin; 
poadence 
our pres 
ion, 85 
his unt 
prney-Gr 


Mr, Pitt; but want of room obliges me to 
deter it till my next, for which, indeed, I 
am not sorry, as the delay will afford me an 
opportunity of introducing some remarks on 


the Prarn Repxy, and on the pamphlet of 


Mr. Warp. 





TO THE EDITOR 


Sin—I am aware of your respect for the 
geod intentions of our present rulers, although 
you may occaswnally dissent from their ge- 
neral lipe of policy. To confirm you in 
these sentiments of approval of open and 
tair dealing, 1 beg leave to state a plain sim- 
ple matter of fact, (but partially known) 
upon which very little comment will be ne- 
















verted that into a bribe for a pational dis 
grace, of which they might have availed 
themselves to secure a national. advantage, 
They liberally and candidly imparted the 
information to Mr. Citizen Otto, and urge 
the probability of the public disapproval d 
the terms should their promulgation he de 
layed till after the arrivalof the Egyptiu 
news, as a plea for accelerating the sign: 
ture of the preliminary treaty. ‘That this i 
fact, literal and unvarnished, I do mt 
wish to rest upon anonymous agsertion. Le 
the question of ifs authenticity be put 0 
Mz. St. John, brother-in-law to Mr. Ot, 
He cannot, will not deny it. He will « 
knowledge, that he is not only acquainted 
with the fact, ‘bat that he,qwas privy to tit 


¢ you 
and. | 
se of Vo 
of Her 


‘el brille : 
| devint | 
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Sin,—1 
swer to 
wister, | 
po the fa 


cessary. You will, I think, agree with me, 


s lordsh 
that the policy of these cautious, well-mean- 


s how 


most unaatural transaction at the period ¢ 
its occurrence, ——-] am, Sir, yours, 





























more even than that which did arise, 


would have been excited by our too great 


. 


Soncessions., Lord Hawkesbury would have 


been compelled to dance atiendanes upon 


Mr. Ouo, some months longer, or the. citi- 
y¥n Would have broken aff ail communica- 


don with them 5. and have shut his. office- 
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ship sham such a. peevishness and fretful: 

ness of temper, both, to. A : 

Dr. Coppinger, whenever ghey presume ® 
lo 


ingal 
disagree with you, that [ deem it a 0p* 
es 
e Bios 
ia 


task 40 attempt to set your | 


ing gentlemen is, at least, as apparent in this March 2, 18Q4. Le Voici. hop, w 
{ransaction as their good inteotions.—— a for ca 
Pending the extra-official negotiation for ba e “ an 
peace between the French Commissary.for | 7° T™® RIGHT HON. LORD REDESPAL™ is is on} 
the exchange of prisouers and our Secretary My torp,—I cannot refrain from col Bared m 
of State for Foreign Affairs, goyerament re- | municating to your lordship a few observ: aself, 

ceived private intelligence of the successful | tions on your correspondence with the Ea dhip v 
issue of the Egyptian campaigu. This-you | of Finggll apd the Rey. Dr, Coppingt ur valt 
would naturally be led to suppose was, con- | Your lordship, in makin mention. o! tht gister,” 
sidered as. a most fortunate and opportune | late Dr. Hussey, to Lord Fingal), could 0% MRps, tha 
Occurrence, that would enable ministers to | at the time have recollected, that one.of the sound 
@stend their pretensions and to combat for | first precepts of Christianity is not to spe owever 
Detier terms... But no, Sir, this might have | ill of the dead. In your answer to the Ret. his Joy 
been very bensfivial to the public interest; | Dr. Coppinger, you. appear, my. Lord, " HiBvour of 
but. it would have been a stumbling-block | be so firmly. resolved .to, continue in <1 Snot a 
to, our cautious, disinterested, and well- | that you even seem to consider 1¢ Rev, Mh at way 
meaning ministers. Had the country been | O'Neil’s. justification of bimselfas.a ™™ les he 
acquamied with the inic!ligence, a clamour | unpardonable crime... Judeed,. yout Jord: tit of 


pres 
uCe too 
ely he 
» that 


veer in the face of the cringing bevy, bad | man Catholics ° ae Ww 
My presumed to increase in vty Shang pa a a imix shakel pa cn in} 












(4 . 
or bi standing your lordship’s theological cor- 
Why woadence.-- Lour lordship’s appointment 
ligeetiog our present exalted station; was, in my 
COUNse| ion, a8 great a misfortune to yourself as 
ni Diogy his unbappy country.—As Solicitor or 


orney-General, of even as Speaker of the 


vy te 

rend se of Commons, you might, my lord, 

) many e passed with some degree of approba- 

> No; », Had you occupied either of the above 
bel nations, till the day of your death, you 
ay with sht possibly, have been regretted as a - 


t worthy, though»not as a_ brilliant, 


Ag itate | 
nd toy o, But, my Lord, I regard it asa real 
isk of ortune to your lordship, that it should 


¢ pleased our most Gracious Sovereign to 
e you at the Head of the Chancery of 
and. I shall conclude, my Lord, with a 
of Voltaire’s, in his Henriad, in speak- 
of Henry the Third, he says, 
‘el brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier, 
| devint lache Roi intrépide Guerier.” 

{ am, my Lord, your lordship’s most 

obedient humble servant, 
Aw Irish Roman CATHOLIC, 

opbeda, 4th March, 1804. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The perusal of Lord Redesdale’s 
swer to Dr. Coppinger in your Political 
gister, instantly brought te my recoliec- 
n the fable of the wolf and the lamb ; for 
lordship must have been strangely at a 
‘how to pick a quarrel with the good 
hop, When he determined to break with 
i for calling the Rev. Mr, O'Neii’s narra- 
¢ “ an humble remonstrance,”’ whereas 
S18 only the name by which this much 
ured man has thought: proper to entitle it 
| maself, It is just as if, Mr. Cobbett, his 
hip were to quarrel with me for calling 


vee ur valuable publication ‘ the Political 
: gister,” because. he would contend,” per- 
f rw ps, that it contained sentiments contrary 

t sound policy and good government. 
4 owever, I will venture to assert; it behalf 





his lordship, that his former exertions in 
Your of English Catholics prove, :that he 
* Not always podsessed hispresent intole- 
*t way of thinking, and the illiberal prin- 





tort: ‘Ss he now professes. “That the same 
otf it of intoleratice pervades every part of 
al Present admidistration, I could pro- 


xe too many melancho fs, I have 
“ly heard from rer tal authori- 
: that in some cases, which it is not, in 
Place, and upon this oecasion, neces- 
'Y minutely to particularize, Catholics 
been forbidden to have any  inter- 
MA Se! 4 priest of their communion, 

iO his dying moments, and to corrobo-, 
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rate this assertion, I will relate an anecdote 
which I know. ta be a fact. Soon after the 
| breaking out of the present war, the Bishop, 
{a French Bishop) who. then snperintended 
the spiritual coricerns of the French’in this 
kingdom, on ger permission of govern- 
ment to send down a French priest to the 
assistatice of about 2,000 French prisoners 
who were confined at Stapleton near Bris- 
tol. He was. answered categorically in the 
negative ; and upon demanding au expla- 
nation, he was informed, that these men 
could not be allowed any spiritual assistance 
but from aclergyman of the established church § 
Such a spirit, Mr. Cobbett, reminds one of 
the apostolical labours of Cortez and Pizarro, 
which inspired the Indians with such a hor- 
ror of the Christian religion, that some of 
them declared they Would not run the risk 
of going to a heaven where they might 
chance to meet with Spaniards. But, to 
proceed in my narrative ; an English Catho- 
lic clergyman resident in Bristol, who is 
well known and respected there, conceiving 
this prohibition to arise from a distrust go- 
verniment might entertain of the French 
priests, very charitably offered his ser- 
vices to attend these prisoners, and, indeed, 
véry urgently solicited governmeut -to this 
effect, but all to no purpose. . {he French 
Bishop then returned to the charge, and 
after repeated solicitations has at length ob- 
tained leave to send down a French priest 
there at his own expense, but on condition, 
it is said, I hope, incorrectly, that he sboutd 
not attend the prison, bat only the hospital, 
and with this express injunction, that he 


till he was become speechless !/! Now it 
is well known, that the chief consolation of 
the Catholic on his death bed, 1s to disbur- 
then his conscience to a priest of his com- 
munion, who, if he believes him to be 
. truly penitent, absolves him in the name of 
his God nearly in the same torn of words 
which is put down in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, The absurdity therefore of 
such an injunction, would force a smile, 
were it not instantly checked by the unparal- 
lelled barbarity of the proceeding. We 
read, indeed, in history, sometimes-with 
horror, of persons being denied all the 
comforts a religion at-their last heur ; 
but for the honour of humanity, sach in- 
stances are rare,’ Tam well persuaded, 
Mr. Cobbett, that the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic, religion incileate nothing but 
loyalty and obedience tothe laws; bat I 
know also that Catholics are meny and abat 
it is not in human natare that they should 
be in love with a government, who pub- 
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should not be admitted to see a sick prisoner . 
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347] 
licly profess such principles. of intolerance 
and oppression as give them no hopes ot 
favour or redress; —— f am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

A Frrenpv To TOLERATION. 
March; 6th, 1804. 








SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 
Consrrnacy arc Pants.—The whole of 
the official documents, relating to this trans- 
action, having been inserted in another part 
of the Register, it is not necessary to enter 
here into any other remarks upon it than 
such as naturally arise from the desire, which 
every honourabie Englishman must feel, to 
see his country and its government stand 
clearly acquitted of the charge of having, 
either directly or indirectly, stimulated any 
persons whatever to commit an act so atro- 
cious as that of assassination. Pichegru is 
expressly stated to have been one of the con- 
spirators, andto have been at Paris on the 
15th of February. Now, here is a positive 
fact, which may, if false, and which, it is to 
be hoped, will, meet with a positive contra- 
diction, supporied by incontrovertible proof. 
It is understood, both in England and upon 
the Continent, that Pichegra has, for some 
time past, received a regular salary from our 
government; and, though it is by no means 
impossible, that he might, notwithstanding 
that circumstance, go to France without the 
knowledge of the government, yet, seeing 
that the character of the nation is implicated, 
if it can be proved that he was in England, 
at the time above-mentioned, such proof 
ought to be procured and published, without 
delay. If this proof cannot be had, it would 
by no means follow, that our government 
hatched and encouraged the conspiracy, but 
every one would deeply regret the want of 
such means of justification. —With regard to 
the right which a French royalist, who has 
never broken his allegiance, has to dethrone 
the Consul, by any means in his power, 
some doubts may be entertained ; but, as the 
right, if it exist at all, must partake more 
of the natare of a duty than of a privilege, 
and can have no other basis than that of the 
aye obligation of allegiance, it never can 
conscientiously exercised by any one, who 
has heretofore broken the bonds of that al- 
legianee; and, therefore, if this doctrine be 
sound, the killing of Buonaparté by Pichegru 
or u_ mast be regarded as murder.— 
As to us, or our government, God forbid, 
that, we, to all our other disgrace, should 
add that of having, in snywise, aided in the 
Perpetration of such a deed: We have a 
right to kill the French, and the Consul, of 
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_ course, in war, if we can: we havea yy 


our silence will not be construed as¢ 
contempt of the charge, but,’as a prod! 
our guilt. It has been stated in somt 
the London newspapers, that Pichegru ¥ 


seen here on the very day that the Frew ! 


incon 


to engage Frenchmen in our cause, aj jequen 
| employ them in descents upon the coay, nts f 
| as spies, in the camps, the garrisons, o; to bis 
part of the territories of the enemy:, 35 OF | 
have a right even, by the’ means of inp m; th 
or otherwise, to excite insurrections and dd ¢,as h 
war in their country, particularly if, d 10 
object be to produce, by these means, g paid, 
storation of the rightful heir to the thr pained 
after; however, having made peace with br of t 
Consul, and thereby ‘solemnly, though st inf 
citly, acknowledged the legitimacy of medy 
authority, the motive of festoration aij cot, 
perhaps, little or nothing to our bellig Uorry 
rights, in this respect. At any rate, be I cert 
our rights end. We have no right to om Regis 
mit, or to abet, any act of violence ty pure oO: 
the Consul any more than we formerly shod s, Parl 
have bad to commit, or abet, such an ; but. 
upon a king of France; and, therefore, h bank 
we are, in the French official paper, andj no f 
official documents emanating from thes al sens 
vernment; as we are thus, in the face jas gla 
the world, distinctly charged with this m id o0) 
base and perfidious deed, let us hope, i cause 
his Majesty's ministers possess oth t parity | 
means and the inclination to make out ' Teadi 
justification ; for, we may be assured, & reg 


nL” of 
ut, wit 
object 


ation, 


official documents declare him to have ee : ke i 
at Paris, If this be true, the proof is om r Ai 
and, not a moment ought to be Jost inp af : 


ducing it. Perhaps some other fact ® 
present itself: the ministers ought bes 
know what to do, but every one must alia 
that they ought to do something. 

‘Iris Excnanee.—Qno the 2d ws 
upon the motion of Mr. Foster, a comm 
of the House of Commons, which 15! 


, let 


ed in 


ister t 
safety 
liberti 


Mong 


sitting, was appointed to examine 110! Pe 
causes of the high rate of exchange beU a . 
England and Ireland, and.of the depreé (fg 4 
tion of the bank paper of the latter com" aht | 
During the debate upon this motion, * sed . 
very curious facts transpired. Mr. Poss > bo : 
said, that it- was almost i ible “a ‘a 
gentleman in that House to judge of >, Kg 
convenience and distress, in fact, _ but a F 
felt in ‘that ‘country in consequen 
scarcity of gece; saanieke had beeo hoe: 
tohehold it. From: hisown koowleds uppose 
could state, that’ in. r places there t, tha 
not any thing in circulation but aeelll other , 
bad adaltetated copper, @ base me ing m 
shillings, or notes for Gdi 28. of, Wh ; 

, as 3% Qo 


reckoned a large amount, as-high 
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Cath 
» and 
Coast, 
, OF 
My! y 
f moo 
end Gy 
y if 





‘nconvenience to the lower classes was 
equently much greater than to the more 
nt; for a poor man frequent ly,owing per- 
to bis not being so well provided with the 
1s of preserving his notes, lost or destroyed 
»; the banker was glad of the circum- 
e,ashe paid only for notes that were pro- 
diohim, He added, that he himself 


aid, last week, 2s. 4d, premium upon 












a syinea in Dublin. Mr. Corry, the Chan- 
with > of the Irish Exchequer, said, that the 


yst informed men were of opinion that the 
medy was beyond the power of Parlia- 
pent,” I can hardly flatter myself, that 
Corry meant to pay mé a compliment, 
I certainly did give this very opinjon in 
Register of the 18th ultimo, p. 249, . By 
rure of speech somewhat too bold, per- 
;, Parliament is represented as omnipo- 


ough | 
y of jj 
ion a 
eltige 
ate, be 

to om 
nce OM 


rly sho it 


h ani ; but, if it should’ succeed in raising the 
-efore, hh bank paper to a level with gold, I shall 
r, and no hesitation to apply the epithet in a 
mi theg al sense, ——Lord Castlereagh said, “ he 
2 face as glad the motion had been made, but 


id not see what good it could produce.” 
cause of his joy was not stated. he 
parity between gold and paper, he said, 
readily allowed; “ but, the difficulty 


this me 
Lope, " 
both ¢ 


> OU 6 . 

al : as to preserve the gold in circulation, 
dase here every person was so eager to hoard 
- pros! ." If the reader should stare, and look 
- some at, with some degree of impatience, for 
egru ¥ object of this grave and important ob- 
ve Freed ation, his lordship will compensate him 


hh an idea, which I will piedge my word 
be perfectly original ; viz, that ‘* it was 
bot that the paper was depreciated, but 


ave 
of 13 Cam 


st inf 
fact @ hat the guinea was. risen, in value! !4 
it best , let it be remembered, that this was 


ust alld 
| bister too! byone of those men, to whom 
safety and honour of the nation, to whom 
liberties of the people and existence of 
monarchy, are all committed! Why, 
», dollars have risen too, for they now 
8 at five shillings, whereas their sterling 


id inst 
comme 
ch is & 
» into t 


- 


je betes 


 depree ¢ is only four shillings and sixpence. 
vr cout: ‘he dollar isthe same in shape, bulk, and 
jon, * ght; just the same that it was when it 
Pons for 4s. 6d, but nine of them will 











le for’ ’ buy as much English bank-paper as ten 
-of the hem used to buy. * Why,” says his lord- 
yhich ¥4 » “a pound note is still a pound. note, 
nce ut a dollar is five shillings, and jt used to 
been € voly four and sixpence ; therefore, the 
wiedgt rote is not fallen, ‘but the dollar risen.” 
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“Ppose, he would -say this, for it is evi- 
t, that his Position is to be made out by 









metal ther mode of reasoning; aud this rea- 
what “E Must give the world a. pretty impres- 
| a5 38 “bough of the minds ef the persons, 


ed in the Parliament House, and by a: 
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who are at present entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of public affairs in this country. 
Mr, Fox observed, “ that it was not the 
“ guinea that was raised, but the paper that 
** was depreciated ; not the guinea that was 
« worth two shillings and four pence more, 
‘* but the paper that was worth so much 
* Jess.” Itisa wonder that he regarded any 
observation as necessary; but, perhaps, he 
thonght it would be a shame for a notion to 
go forth to the world, that so grass an ab- 
surdity should pass current in such a place. 
——Mr. Dick was of opinion, “ that not 
** only those discussions that were instituted 
“in the House, but the specalations that 
‘* were cipculated through every part of the 
“ country, were extremely disadvantageous, 
“and had a tendency to augment the evil 
** they were meant to remedy.” ‘This opinion 
was also expressed by Sir John Newport; 
and a particular allusion haviog, by the for- 
mer gentleman, been made to the pamphlet 
of Lord King, as containing some of these 
mischievous speculations, it was observed by 
Mr, Fox, that Lord King's pamphlet could 
have no other influence than such as was 
derived from argument. . He said, “ the 
** more such subjects were discussed the 
** better; for he had no idea of that security 
“‘ and confidence in any set of principles, 
“* that rested only upon silexce, and that 
f* must’ fall the moment they became the 
“ subject of discussion.” The doctrine of 
Mr. Dick is, however, by no means new : 
the present ministry have stood upon if frou 
the first hour of their coming into office. 
The discussion * will augment the evil it 
“ is meant to remedy,” That is, it will 
hasten the depreciation of bank notes. Ifa 
maker and utterer of bank notes were to 
make such a remark, it would be natural 
enough ; for, the only evil he can perceive, 
is the destruction of his trade. Burt, froma 
member of Parliament one would have ex- 
pected something else. Suppose discussion 
does augment the evil: if that be a reason 
why discussion ought not to take place, the 
ministers are in a state of perfect security, 
and so they must remain, till the whole fa- 
brick of the monarchy comes tumbling about 
their ears. The discussion of the ternis of 
a disgraceful treaty, for instance,’ cannot 
produce a remedy; it ¢afnot, afd is not in- 
tended to, annul the treaty, and it certain} 

must have a “ tendency to augment the 
evil,” by extending the knowledge of the dis- 
grace. Bat, will Mr. Dick say, that, for 
‘this reason, a disgracefal treaty ought not to 
be discussed? It is to be hoped, that, by this 
time, he is convinced of the faliaey of his 
argument, ——— Besides, as tothe people of Ire» 
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land, will Mr. Dick say, that they ought not to 
be informed, not only of the present state of 
the currency of their country, but of its 
probable fate ? Why are they to be led on in 
the dark to the moment of their ruin ? Sound 
policy, which is seldom or never at variance 
with sound morality, dictates, that the affairs 
of the Iris bank, that every fact relating to 
Trish curréncy, should be laid bare as soon 
as:possible. . The ministers and the bankeis 
have, indeed, no desire to see this publicity 
take. place; but, at the present moment, 
their interest appears to be quite distinct 
from the interests of the community.—But, 
there is another, and most powerful reason 
for inquiring into the state of both the Irish 
and English currency; namely, to ascertain 
the degree of blame, which, in this respect 
attaches to the minister. He seemed to sit 
in the House of Commons an unconcerned 
auditor of the debate on Irish paper, the 
burden of which devolved upon Mr. Corry, 
who only said, that there was no remedy for 
the evil: “ What can't be cur'd, must be 
endur'd,” Does the Doctor, however, in 
good earnest, imagine, that de has no con- 
cern jo this matter? And, that his respon- 
sibility is thus to be got rid of by the pro- 
nouncing of an old rhyming maxim? Does 
he hope, that the parliament and the nation 
will always be so put off ? He will, perhaps, 
say, that the dépreciation of the paper has 
not been the consequence of Ais measures. 
Tt may be so; but, it happens ia his hands. 
‘The event takes place during the administra- 
tion, into which he voluntarily entered. He 
did not devise the measure of bank restric- 
tion, for instance; but he has persevered in 
it, and that too during peace as well as 
during war. There can be no doubt that 
the stoppage of cash payments is the im- 
mediate cause of the depreciation of the 
bank paper, and no one will, or can, deny, 
that the Doctor has procured laws to be 
passed to authorize this stoppage. The 
question is pot, whether the depreciation 
could haye been ayoided, or not, by any 
measures that could have been adopted, since 
the accession of the Doctor? but, simply, 
whether it has taken place, or not, or has, in 
any degree, increased, during bis adminis- 
tration? Like the tenant of a house (as he 
Titerally is, indeed, the tenant of the Trea- 
owy) he is called upon, and we haye a right to 
call upon him, for every due and duty at- 
tached .to it, thongh accruing previous to 
his entering into it, .He willingly snatched 
at the power and emolument attached to the — 
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office of minister; and, did he not takes 
responsibility along with them? Th. 

sponsibility, not only fot what wa; }, 

but for what was continued, during his J 
ministration? Eithet he approved of 
financial system of his ecessor, uj 
disapproved of it: if the latter, why diay 
not abandon it? and, if the former, wy 
will he now find a réason whereon to gn 

his right of exemption from its cm 
quences? If-Mr. Pitt's financial meas 
were such as necessarily tended to prod; 
a depreciation of bank paper, arid, of " 

the destruction, or total suspension, of 
public credit, it was the duty of hiss 
cessor to institute a parliamentary inguj 
and to bring him to a due responsibility § 
his conduct; and, if Mr. Pits finang 
measures had not such a tendency, if # 
did not necessafily lead to the depreciai 
of bank paper, that depreéiation mus 


attributed to the Doctor, and al! th mm 


sponsibility falls upon him... To admit 
the contrary principle, to allow tle De 
to justify himself upon the plea that he | 
nothing to do with the cause, and Mr. 
to justify himself upon the plea that he 
nothing to do with the effect, would b 
render ministerial responsibility some 
worse than farcical, The supposition } 
one in mind of the two “ well-meanitf 
men and the leg of mutton, mentioned 
the fable. The tallest took it, and gavt 
to the shortest; and, when the bud 
called upon then for responsibility, 
shortest swore he did not take it, andé 
tallest swore he had not got it. ‘The 1¢@ 
will remember, and Mr. Addington wil 
well not to forget, the consequences thatt 
sued.—In quitting this topic, it seems n*% 
sary just to notice a debate, which took p 
in the House of Lords, on the 5th ins 
upon the motion for going into a comm 
upon the Irish bank restriction bill. 
observations of lords King, Grenville, 
Auckland shall be more fully dwelt 4 


| another time ; but, it is impossible to © 


for one moment, the temptation ‘to rele! 
a “ cousolator ** statement, made by 
‘solid ang suf jolitician”, Lord Haw 
bury, who, in order to (mind to 
that the inctedse of paper did not ! 
Grive bard ‘wioney out of the cov” 
stated, from the book of the sprig!) 
Chalméts, or'that of the no less sp" 
Mr. Géorge Rose, that, ‘since the reigt 
William atid Marty inclusive, there © 
been coined ‘at the  mifit,” money © 
= a : 
and published by R. Bagi Bow Sisech “ 
also on Bald, Crown and Mitre, Pall-Male 
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nt of £95,000,000 sterling, and that | “ 
is sum, £64,000,000 had been coined | 
1c the reign of his present Majesty, | “ 





ot te 
The 





vas bos ; 
ig his d of that £64,000,000 there had been | “ 
ed of d £22,000,000 within the last twenty | “ 
s80r, of § —Well! And what, then? How “ 
why dig this prove, that paper does mot drive | * 
Der, whe old out of the country, unless youcan | ‘ 
» fo ate , that there is all this gold in the | “ 
its coy iry mw? Really, if one did not know | * 
| Meag ontrary, one would believe, that this | “ 
tO prod ment had been brought forward to | “ 
“of Ot e exactly the contrary of what it Was 66 
ion, of ded to prove; for, if, within these | “ 
f his g ty years there has been a coinage to | * 
ry ingoig mount of <£32,000,000, and if there | “ 
sibility f arcely a guinea left in the country, is | “ 
8 finang t a pretty clear proof, that the paper | “ 


driven out the gold, especially when it | “ 


y; if ¢ ‘ 
mitted, that, before the great increase | * 


epreciats 

+ ion aper, gold was the chief currency of | * 
all the ountry, and that there wasthen plenty | 
» admit in in circulation, though the coinage | * 
(he Don nota fifth part so great? Little, then, | * 
hat he § e “ consolation”, which men of even | “ 
1M! ary understandings will derive from | ‘ 


bat bed 
ruld be 
somethe 
sition J 


statement of his lordship, who bids us | 
allow naked in December’s snow by | ‘* 
irely thinking of the summer’s heat;” | “ 
displays before us the goodly and glit- | ‘ 


meaning ig hoards, which have issued from the | “ 
ptioned er, and which we have had the folly | “ 
id gare change for promissory notes which the | “ 
e build isers are mot cbliged to fay! ct 


vility, t kishH GoveRNMENT. — On the 7th | “ 


t, andi ant, a motion was made, in the House | 
he rea ommons, by Sir John Wrottesley, for | “ 
on will House to go inte a committee, “ toin- | “ 
os thatt estigate the conduct of the Irish go- | “ 
sms net ernment, relative to the affair of the | “ 
took ph 3d of July last.” Upon this motion there | :“ 
h inst a very long and interesting debate, | “ 


: J . . 
comm 4 was opened in very good manner by | “ 
I, % mover, who was supported by Mr. | * 


ville, buing, Lord Temple, General Tarle- | “ 
welt up Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Lord de | * 
ton ulere, Dr, Laurence, and Mr, Grey. |. * 
0 rele} * speakers on the ministerial side were | * 








je by Castlereagh, Mr. Archdall, Mr. | “ 
Hawit k, Mr. Tierney, the Attorney General, | “ 
| to pr ¢ Doctor, oO analyse this debate | “ 
ot tend uld be impossible in the space new be- | “ 







count 


ht! me; J shall, therefore, confine my re- | “ 
gat’y 


‘, at present, to what was said rela- | “ 




















sprig to the conduct of Lord Redesdale, | “ 
> reigt ch, indeed, was.by far the most im- | “ 
here pant part of .the discussion, though we 
ey te ‘Y part of it.was important.—Mr. Can- | “ 

3 & ue whole of whose speech discover- | “* 
», tm: * Stat powers both of eonception | “ 
yh " Ulierauice, maid, that ‘ all the Ca- | “ 
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tholics were, by a person high in autho. 
rity in Ireland, implicated inthisrebellion, 
and nad their share of the guilt imputed 
to them.—Mr. Canning said, that the 
document to which he was now referring 
he had read with shaine and indignation, 
more than he had felt at any other he had 
seen in the whole course of that unfor- 
tunate matter altogether. His noble 
friend had tried to throw oblivion over 
former differences in that distracted 
country. Ministers, indeed, oughtto 
take care, as much as in them lay, that no 
ancient differences should be revived ; 
that no flames of old animosities should be 
re-kindled: if that was the policy, as-he 
was sure it was the duty of government, 
ill had that end been endeavoured to be 
accomplished. Good God! that, in the 
1gth century, there should be found a 
man of great talents, fitted for great good 
ina state; of great learning too, but that 
which he had lately displayed, he could 
almost have wished that nobody had ‘it 
now, for he had hoped it bad been buried 
at least a century ago ;—that this learned 
person should fill the office of a great’ le- 
gislator, and the highest as a legal magts- 
trate, and that he should be appointed to 
preside in the place where that anti- 
quated doctrine could do effectual mis- 
chief. He did not say it wasa fault, but 
it certainly was a great misfortune, that 
such a person, with such sentiments, 
should be placed in such a station, He 
could not think it likely that Ireland 
should be tranquil. He could not think 
it likely that these pictures of quietness, 
contentment, and happiness, which had 
been so gratuitously afforded to the 
House, and so diligently laid before it, 
that the rebellion was at an end for ever 
—that the principle on which it was ‘fo- 
mented was destroyed—that freland was, 
by the reoting out of prejudices, become 
one body of harmony in temper ahd 
united in object: he could entertain ‘no 
hopes of this nature, if the policy was to 
be that which he had just alluded to. He 
was not bringing that to which this policy 
related, now before the House: he 
would give government credit for their 
intention to do away all animosity in 
iv Ireland; but when he saw a minister 
of the government there, the ie in 
legal authority, he did not sa t this 
was to be considered, nor did he state it 
as a fite-brand which threaened the 
country with destruction, but’ he did 
state, that great officer as enjoying the 
full confidence and a great portion of the 
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power of covernment, and whether he 
@ wus the datended vehicle of publishing 
cach sentiments a8 those of government, 
6 hedid not know, yer it had all the effect 
66 of desifn, and he could not help looking 
“ upon “the uttering of such senriments as 
66 Gonveying tothe public the animus of go- 
* vernment. Whether 
‘Ssowere really the sentiments of the govern- 
«6 men’, or no, he would nox pretend to say, 
“) but the great character to which he had 
% alluded was a member of the Irish go- 
« vernment, and the government in which 
* such a mind predominated—that was to 
“ say, a mind governed by such principles 
© as had been published by thar great per- 
®* gon, bad great influence, where sach a 
“! spirit presided, and where such a spirit 
ruled, and such opinions were cherished, 
* the government, itluenced by ir, he was 
* sure, could nor be conciliating, nor agree- 
* able, nor could hold forth any prospect 
** of comfort, to say nothing cf happiness, 
€ to the Irish peopic; a government which 
“ permitted itselt to cherish such sen- 
$$ timents, discovered an animus that afford 
“ed no comfort to those by whom it was 
*¢ governed; it was an imprudent govern- 
$6 ment, and very ill adapted for even the 
« safety of the public.”— Mr. Fox severely 
reprobated the conduct of Lord Kedesdale, 
in the correspondence with Lord Fingal). 
He said, that “the Irish nation, with all 
$* their generosity, their genius, and their 
bravery, had never been highly famed 
for their discretion; it must, therefore, 
“ have been very gratifying to them, to find, 
*¢ that a grave English Chancellor, sent 
* over to them, had been guilty of an in- 
$¢ discretion, to which, tndeed, nothing 
could be second; for it was of that sore 
“¢ that nothiny simz/e et secundum could exist. 
Thee letters were more than indiscreer. 
ade | hey must be infinitely mischievous, it 
@ the author of them continued to fill his 
** present situation.”? —— Mr. Windham 
was of the same opinion as Mr. Canning 
gand Mr. Fox. He said, that ‘* the senti- 
* ments expressed by Lord Kedesdale in his 
*¢ letters, wenr ro the roral extinction of al! 
* legal opinion. They were bad in theo- 
* Jogy, still worse tn polities, and deserved 
* the censtrre of every Lkeral and enlighten- 
ea mind, The opimians ot the writer 
ff were the mare ligble to reprehension, as it 
* would be recallected by the House that 
€ when’ the revival of Martial Law in Ire- 

land was agitated, Ajs pame and high si- 

tuation were held out aga certain ewarantee 

of the melaness and equity ot the vovern- 

pcat,"—— Mr. Wingham, doubiless, al- 
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luded here to that memorable evening , 
2yth of July last, when the House of Cog 
mons saw a bill, subjecting the siste; bie 
dom to martial law, spring up, like w 
plants in a pantomime, and arrive atthe! 
stage of maturity, in the space of a{ 
hours.” On that occasion Mr. Wind 
asked for a day's delay; a short reg 
of on'y 24 hours, to consider whey 2 
there were suilicient cause for rends 3 
ing four millions of people liable w% 
the severities of martial law, such lay, 
might in some cases happen, as the 4 
jured and insulted O’ Niel, was sudicc 
to the execution of. No: even tweny 


four hours; nay, even one hour was 7% 
allowed ; and, the then misled, and » an 
indignant public, will recollect the aby Rt 

heaped upon Mr. Windham by the Receig .” p 


of Cornwall, and by the newspaper hin | 
lings of government, merely because } a 
asked for that short delay. That publ ‘ 
will also recollect, that one of the seca 
ties, which the Doctor held forth to Pe 
liament, for the discreet and mild exere 
of the uncontrouled power that it wae 
led upon to lodge in the hands of i 
executive branch of the Irish governme 
was, the assistance which the governae 
derived from Lord Redesdale. The De 
tor’s words were as follows: © when i ente 
“ considered, Sir, that Lord Hardwia rt 
*¢ is assisted in ald his councils, by the 
advice of that amiable nobleman é 
ruly great character, who so long adom 
that chair, in which you now sit; when! 
circumstance is considered, Sir, no one iis 
entertain even the slightest apprehensi empt 
that any act of severity, that any indisth tat 
or illiberal exercise of authority, wi! # mMiies 
ceed from the law, which the Hou hance! 
now called on to pass, without that 00 the 
tation and delay, which the right honed 
able gen:‘leman wishes to produce. 

The Doctor was right: his confidence ¥ 
perfectly well founded: the House p™ 
the bill without hesitation : it rendered is Te 
people of Ireland liable to martial !2¥' on th 
consigned them to the absolute powe! diem: 
person, whom the minister declared '0" ace a 
assisted in al/ his councils by that 4 idrer 
nobleman and truly great character, the # bon ¢; 
and discreet author of the letters to Lord t, th 
gail! Mr. Windham was abused, o% pre 
‘doors, by all that low and numerous © ve th 
whose fears, rather than their loyalty or the cord) 
patriotisia, led them to applaud, thal, bole 
which, in their consciences they mos * Vou 
disapproved; Mr. Sheridan poured & las 
upon him a most copious and nauseous” Vo 
charge of his “ trye English feeling mimi 
lig 
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Ing, f . more than probable, that. Mr. Long and 
Of oy Pitt W yald say he was imprudent.—— 
ter kim the debste of the 7th isstant, none of the 
like 4 ‘ 


ders attempted to detend the trn’y great 
wy.’ Neither Lord Castlereagh, nor 
Yorke, nor the Doctor, said a word in 
indh io the remarks that were made on his 
; sinct. Mr. Archdale said a few words, 
the tend=ncy of them was, to disclaim, 

part of the government, the senti- 
nts promulgated by Lord Redesdale. 
te reorelted,’ he said, that this Cor- 
spondence had. been brought betore the 
sibie. He depre cated any discussion on 
nD Lweinty he subject. It was a subject unfit, ip his 
r was es on, ‘or discussion in this, or, he was 
and nt bimost di-pesed to say, in any other public 
he aby glace. He did not think it fair to hold up 
Recen t ¢ opinions delive ed even by the greatest 
ACT hit aw ofheer in Irelaad, as me cessarily the ofit- 
cause | min of the government. The animus of the 
at [Ue covernment, as a right honovrable genile- 
he ie wan had termed it, could not be derived 
1 to fe from this source. The Lord Chancellor 
d Cxeree of Ireland might be a great man in bis 
t waste own department, and might render the 
ds of t exvernment essential service, It struck 
vernmen him, however, that aw characters should 
ern interfere as little as possible with politics. 
The Da Their interference might often be incon- 
yhen venient, and seldom useful..——-This was 
Tardwic tamiss, ata moment when, out of twelve 
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Dy the ons sitting upon the Treasury bench, ten 

wan re what ts called dred to the Jaw; acircum- 
adorn | 

ig aon nee, which Mr. Archdale certainly over- 

| wien UW 


ked.——Even the Attorney-General, the 
diher-in-law of Lord Redesdale, did not 
‘mpt to justify the sentiments contained 


no one 
renens 


y we that“ amiable nobleman’s” inexorable 

a mies, He insisted, that when the Lord 

; wet hancellor was about to sign a commission 

that 08 the peace for a Roman Catholic noble- 

ney fn, it was a proper enough time to remiud 
tC. 


n of his duties as a subject, and to endea- 
“r to guard him against that misuse of if, 
ch he might otherwise have fallen into. 
is Tecalls to mind what some one said 
on the subject at first: that the “* amiable 


dence ¥ 
use pae 
dered 
al law! 


ower | bleman” gave this commission of the 
red 10 ® cc a8 parents give fair-day money to their 
jat am hdien, that is, accompanied with caution 
r, the* eo caution not to make themselves sick ; 
Lord F 


, the comparison does not hold; for in 


A out ‘As . . > 
d, Present instance, it is the cautions that 


3 ee ; ° . ; 
cor e the naaseating quality, and that have, 
") that whi disgusted and disordered a 
: th % nation, 
mos | 


SLUNTEER SystEm.—Sirce the date of 
last Revister, the bill for consolidating 
clunteer acts has been discussed in a 
“"ittee of the whole house. “There is 
“Me to notice the alterations and ar- 
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rangements that have been made in it; bur, 
oe suggestion of Mr, Pitt’s. most not be 
passed over even for a moment. He wished 
for some regulation to obviate the inconves 
nience, tht must arise from persons pre- 
vinting their servants and apprentices enters 
ing inty, or attending their duty in, Volun- 
teer corps; observing, that farmers, and 
manulic¢ urers e:renecws/; supposed, that they 
had aright to af the time and labour of 
their servants ard apprentices! Why really, 
this is Robert Shallow, Esq. the seeend, 
What! prevent men from having the com- 
mand of their servants and apprentices! 
And yet oppose, at the same time, the no- 
tions of democrats and jacobins? And yet 
callup nus to tight for the preservation of 
the constituuon? And yettell us thar the 
volunteer sysie n is 1 tended to prevent the 
invasion of pioperty, the subversiou ot the 
lau gs, the dissolution of all the binds of 6. 
cicly Pm——mee These projects, these innova- 
tions, these new and daring notions and 
schemes; this is what I dread in Mr, Pier, 
whose great mind scems to be upon, the 
rack to discover some captivating nowelty, 
something that shail di compose the whoe 
fabrick, in order that he may have the meric 
of putting it together agairne——Bur, it 
would be curious to know, by what means 
Mr. Pitt would accomptis his object? If 
he compel me to pzrmit my servant to bea 
volunteer, that isto say, to dispense with 
great part of his service; if he make my 
servant, in some sort, my master, will he 
prevent me from discharging the said ser- 
vant; will he compel me to remain in this 
sort of servitude myself? And, if he will not 
suffer me to discharge him, because heisa 
volunteer, how wiil he prevent me from dis- 
charging him because he has black hair, 
or because his complexion, or countenance 
dces not please me? Those, indecd, who are 
so unfortunate as to have apprentias cannot 
so easily escape the provisions that may be 
enacted upon this subject; but, before any 
such provisions are introduced, let ug hope, 
that Parliament will duly consider the con- 
sequences that may result from them, I 
dislike the volunteer system for many.rea- 
sons, but for none more, than because it is 
a ground work, on whih Mr. Pitt. is 
continually erecting some dangerous inno- 
vation: nothing else seems to be of any im- 
portance in his eyes: the situation of Jre- 
land, the suingus aspect of public credit, 
subjects cil apparently so near to his 
heart, do not now even attract bis. notice : 
the volunteers! the volunteers! that new 
and numerous body of armed men, is the 
only object of his care. 
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FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE CONSPI- 
/ RACY DISCOVERED AT PARIS. 
Report of the Grand Judge, Minister of Jus- 
tice, to the Government, 171th February, 

1804. 

Citizen First Consul—New plots have 
been haiched by England; this was the case 
even amidst the peace which she swore to 
maintain, and when she violated the treaty 
of Amiens, she counted less on her strength 
than on the success of her machinations. 
But government was vigilant; the steps of 
the agents of the enemy were followed by 
the eye ef justice: the people of London 
were no doubt expecting to hear the explo- 
sion of that mine which had been dug under 
our feet. At any rate, the most ominous 
reports were spread, and they were indulging 
the most ermninal hopes; on a sudden the 
agents of the conspiracy were arrested ; 
proofs have accumulated, aud they are so 
strong and so evident, that they carry with 
them convictions to every mind. 


Georges 
and hs baad of 


‘ssassius had remained in 
the pay ot Gapland, their agents were still 
traversing La Vendée, Morbilian, the Cotes 
du Nord, and w endeavouring, b 

vain, to find partisans of whom they were 
deprived by the mecerstion ef government 
and ot the Jaws.—iie hegru, mnmas ed by 
the events which preceded the 18th of Frue- 
tidor, vear 5, (Sept. 5, 1707), and unt 
In particular, by that corre-p 


, { , 
‘ 
General Moreau had addressed to the. 


mea ore } 
MMUcnhece 


tory, had carred with bim to England bis 
hatred against his counwy. In the year eich 
he and Vij] ws. : * 4) 

he ana Miot Were in the train of the armises 
of our enemies, in order to unite wiih the 


brigands of the South, 


In the year nine he 
conspired w.th the 


commutiee of Barenih, 
and stoce the peace of Amiens he has stil} 
been the hope and the counse!!or ot the ene. 
mies of France. The British pertidy asso- 
ciated Georges with Pichegan. the intan 


. iOuUS 
eorcrea wu 
Ge orges W 


ty that Pichegiu whom France 
had esteemed, whom she wished for a long 

treachery ! 
10 ihe year eleven a criminal recouciliation 
united Pichegru and Moreau, two men be- 
tween whom honour ought to place eternal 


t mé to consider as inc ipable of 


hatred. The police seized at Calais one of 


their agents, at the moment when he was 
returning a second time from Envland. This 
man had-~ in his possession di : 

confirmed the reality of ar 
thar tinte nexply bie: 

which onited them bee 
nality. -.Oo the arrest o 
Moreau app 


‘cuments which 
econciliation at 
had not the bonds 
a formed by crimi. 
; f ths agent Genera! 
eared for a moment to be agi- 
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(3 
tated. Fle took some-private steps to x, 
certain whether government was inforg 
of it; but it was passed over in silence, a 
he himself, when he recovered his trayqyi, 
lity, concealed from. government an cieg 
which could not but awaken its vigilang 
He observed silence even when Picheg 
was publicly admitted into the council ¢ 
the British ministry, when he united jp, 
notorious manner with the enemies « 
France. Government was disposed to cy 
sider his silence as arising fronp the dread ¢ 
a confession, which would have humbe 
him, as it considered his retirement frog 
public affairs, his suspicious connexions, a! 
his imprudent language, as the effect d 
peevirhness and discontent. Gencial Mo. 
reau, who could not fail of being suspeciel 
since he maintained a secret Corresponcene 
with the enemies of his country, and who,2 
consequence of this suspicion, which was tw 
well founded, would at any other period hie 
been arrested, was suffered to enjoy in ta: 
quillity his honours, an immense fortune, a 
the kindness of the republic. Events, how 
ever, rapidly sneceeded each other: Lajolits, 
the frend and confidant of Pichegro, wen 
privately from Paris to London, returned | 
Paris carried to Pichegru the ideas of Geit 
ral Moreau—carried back to Moreau 
ijeas and designs of Pichegro and his a 
ciates; the brigands of Georges were pi 
paring, even in. Paris, every thing that 4 
necessary for the execution of their come 
ce signs. A place was assigned betwee 
Dieppe and Treport, at a distance trom 
lestation or the eye of vignlance, where (i 
brigands of England, drought over ica bags 
lish ships, landed without being observe 
and where they found corgupted men le © 
ceive them—men paid t) conduct 
during the night from fixed. stations, pm 
viously agreed on, and thas to conyey 
to Paris. —~At Paris lurking places °° 
procured for them in houses hued a“ 
hand, wheie they had confidants © proce 
them: they had some of these in auicl™ 
quarters and streets at Chaillot, in the 
de Bacq, in the Fauxbourg St. Marces © 
the Marais. A first debarkanien was 
ad seth re smveghf. and ele 
ec, Consisting of Georges himself, a! ae 
of his brigands. Georges returned s Fe 
coast to assist at the landing of cay 
Victor, condemned by a sentence pase 
the affair of Nivése 3, and often athet © 
gands. . In the commencement of HP 


- 


tet, 
sent month a third landing was effects? j 


‘consisted of Pichegru, Lajollais, 41" 


Gaillard, brother of Raouid, Scho a 
one of the first confidants of sel gem 
some other btigands of the same 
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to a. wees with Joyau, called d'’Assar, Saint 
ormeg ‘cent and Picot, went to receive this third 
ce, and Markation: the whole assembled at the 
Li Quy. m de fa Poterte. <A fourth landivg was 
event rected; the vessels were in sight, bat con- 
glance, y winds prevented them from approach- 
ichegry : a few days ago they were still making 
RUS gf nals. Georges aod Pichegru arrived at 
od ing is, Where they lodged in the same house 
nies of rounded by about 30 brigands, under the 
to | yepand af Georges ; an interview took 
lread uf ce between them and Morean: the place, 
umbies day, end the hovr, where the first con- 
ut from ace was held, are kKnown—a second was 
DUS, a eed on, but did not take place; a third 
Heck 4 { a fourth took place, even in the house of 
iM neral Moreau. ‘The presence of Georges 
speciey { Pichegru at Paris, these conferences 
onc et ih Gen. Moreau, are confirmed by invon- 


4 table and numerous proofs, Georges and 
Was ty hegru have been traced from house to 
we. Search has also been made for 
sc who assisted at their landing; those 
ine, ane bo, under the cloud, conducted them 
; bi) post to post; those whe gave them an 


lai at Paris: their confidants and ac- 
Uy Welk rpices. Lajoilais, their principal agent, 
ned | General Moreau, are arrested; the ef- 
i Gere ts and pypers of Pichegru have been 
eau tt wd, and the police is employing the 


ae Pitest activity to fiad him. England 


Pre f sied to overthrow our government, aud 
that wa this overthrow to effect the ruin of 
omnine Bice, to deliver it up to ages of civil war 
betweed ‘contusion. Bat to overturn a govern- 
om Mm nt, maintained by the affection of thirty 
yere tit ions of citizens, and sarrounded by a 
i Eng ave, powerful, and faithful army, was a 


yserves k, not only superior to the strength of 











10 gland, but of all Europe. England, 
t Wet ietore, had no hopes of accomplishing her 
ns, pre ‘ign, but by the assassination of the First 
ey {ned usul, and by covering this assassination 
5 wet et the shadow of ar man who was still 
berate ‘ected by the remembrance of bis ser- 
) proves es. [ must add, that the citizens need 
jasictea tuder no uneasiness, The greater part 
he Ke ‘te brigands heve been arrested; the rest 
rent, B ve lled, aud are closely pursued by the po- 
5 effets ". No suspicion attaches to any class of 
rd ey “08, Or to any branch of administration. 
to ‘ail not give auy further details in this re- 
ster oe '; you have seen all the papers; you will, 
greed 8 ‘efore, give orders for their being laid 
pet be tore the eyes of justice.~-Signed by the 
Le pe id judge, micister of justice, REGNIER. 
ced ® ‘fed in due form, the secretary of state. 
pe H. B. MARET. * 
e3, norte nt Moniteur there ar. severa unofficial | 
iat owing this document, Lut those it is 








" “S0UguY necessary to insert. 
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Proceedings in the Trebunate,-relative to 
the Conspiracy, on the 17th of February, 
sO. 
‘the three Counsellors of the’ State 
read tothe Assembly the above report} after 
which the President’ made-a ‘shoft speech, 
alluding to the plot, and concluded with dee 
claring that they would all answer fdr the 
life of Buonaparté, which secured to France 
its glory and its prosperity. ‘The President 
then proposed that the Tribunate should in 
a body wait on the First Consul, to-express 
their detestation of the meditated attempt, 
and to congratulate him on his escape from 
the threatened danger, which was agreed to. 
When the President had declared the sitting 
at an end, General Moreau’s brother request- 
leave to speak, which betne graated, he 
addressed the Assembly as follows : 

You have heard the orators of govern- 
neut. You have this morning read the or- 
der of the day, published by the Governor 
of Varis. These two pieces are, in part, le- 
velled against General Moreau. It inspires 
me with sentiinents of the deepest grief, to 
find that attempts have been so long made 
to calumniate a man who has rendered im- 
portant. services to the Republic, and who, 
at present, has not the liberty of defending 
himself. I declare to the whole nation that 
my brother is innocent of the atrocities im- 
puted to him. Let him have an opportunity 
of justifying himself, and he will doit. I 
demand in his name, in my own, and in 
the name of his whole distressed family, 
that he may be brought to trial in the most 
formal manner. I demand that he may be 
tried only by a common tribunal: it will be 
easy for him to make his innocence appear. 
I declare that every thing whith has been sata 
is an wifamous calumny. 

Curée.—Our colleague's is a just emotion. 

Moreau.—IJIt is no fine emotion, it is the 
expression of truth and indigsation. (He 
left the hall.) 

Curée.—He has spoken for his brother, 
where is the honest mind that does not ap- 
prove the emotion that led him to the tri- 
bune? A vast plen of conspiracy is de- 
nounced to the first authorities, to the nas 
tion, and is going >to’ be denounced to the 
tribunals, The defence of General Moreat 
will have al) the latitude, hberty, and pub- 
licity of which so great a cause is suscepti> 
b'e ; but what ought you to do bet to desire, 
and your desre lam sure is shared by the 
government, that the General may be cleared 
of the accusation which, interesting the in~ 
ternal and external security of the Republic 
ooght to be weighed and decided upon, 
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whatever be the services and reputation of 
the men implicated in them. 

Treilhard.—The orator who preceded the 
tribune, who has just sat down, has satisfied | 
what he thought due to the ties of blood | 
which unite him to General Moreau. Were | 
J not resirained by that consideration, and | 
by the respect due to a citizen in a state of 
accusation, 1 should say that he was too 
hasty. If his sensibility had suffered him 
to hear calmly the report of the G. sd Judge, | 
he would have seen tha’ the result was a re 
ference of the whole to justice. Govern- 
ment has been always too seropulous an ob- 
server of law, for eny one to have a right to 
Si ppose that they Wish to swerve trom it. 
Tho ry cage Ness they shew to inform you 
of what has passed, prove she value they at- 
tach to public opinven and yours, The pro- 
gress of yustic c 9 poses the rence riby the 
papers pubhe now — they have been commua- 
nicated to the Se: ate and Council! of State, 
who are deliberating in secret. | shall add 
bot one word—Gcneralt Moreau, his rela- 
tions, and friends, wili have every latitude 
of ececnu e; cicre is no one that does vot 
strongly desiie not to believe him guilty. 
(Adjourned ) 





Speech of the Vice President of the Senate 
to the First Consul, 17th February, 1804. 
Cirizen First Consur, — The Senate 

has been usually accustomed to wait upon 

you for the sole purpose of presenting their 
thanks for the glory to which you have ele- 
vated the republic, and forthe wisdom and 
vigilance of your administration.—'This day 
they are brought hither by the profound in- 
dignation which is excited by the pk.t just 
discovered, and which the agents of E igland 
have instigated. — It is afflicting for huma- 
miiy to see the chiefs otf a nation degrade 
themselves so far as to take the direction of 
assassination. ‘They must indeed be weak, 
when they condemn themselves toso much 
infamy.—'The senate perceives, with sorrow, 
among the number of the accused , ove of 
the most illustrious defenders of the eountry. 
The serions nature of the charge, and the 
existing circumstances, imperiously require 
the measures which have ten adopted with 
sespect to him. You have done what the 
safety of private citizens demand, by send- 
the accusea before the tribunals.—The wish 
et the Senate, Citizen First Consal, is, that 
you should yield less to that courage which 
despises ali kinds of danger, and that you 
should not give up all your attention to pub- 
he affairs, but that you should reserve a part 
for your personal safety, which is also that 
@; (he eountry, 
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Consul's Answer.—Since I attained the » 
preme magistracy, a great many plot, hy i 
been formed against my life. Educa j, bed b 
camps, I have never regarded as juny, | 
dangers which give me nofear.—Bu: | ¢ 
avoid experiencing a deep and paiofy ¢. a 
ing, when I consider the situation i 3 h 
this great. nation would have bee: ratior 
this last plot had succeeded ; for 1 % 
pally against the glory, the libe: ty 








+ ce ( 
destiny of the French people thai | eying 
spiracy was formed.—I have long sin ee 
nounced the hoye of enjoying the picasure the t 


of private lite, All my days are eamioyeda —_ 
fulfiling the duues which my fate end hy Br 


Bruges 
will of the French peopte have imposed a ies of 


me —Heaven will waich over France, » lous 
deteat the plots. of the wicked. The ci lory v 
zens may be without alarm = My iif: wil Bet all 
Jast as longas it shall be useful to the nation hose b 
but L wish the French people to endersan?, avallal 
that existing without their confidence ant piracy, 
attection, would be for we without cons ont © 
lation, and would for them have no objec bew de 

The Legislative Body and the Tribunat. tie 

The deputation of the Legislative Lott been < 
being introvuceds citizen Fontannes, i » the | 
president, presented the deliberation of that f the 
body, in which the First Consul was ield f 
citated on the discovery of @ conspry nqne 
which menaced the state and his pers n= Sign 
Citizen Fontannes made a speech to the Ft n chie 


Consul, in the same manner as the presice hief ¢ 
of ithe Senate. —The members of the 1/0 
nate were next introduced to the first Co 
sul, and their president, citizen Javbet 
read to him an address, in which there ¥# 
nothing remarkable except the first s 
tence, viz. * While we thought, citiaet 
First Consul, that you had nothing to o@ 
but the dangers of just war, the perfidy a 
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the English government surrounded )@ omph 
with pew snares: what a humiliating nents, 
fession of its inability to combat with oe hreat 
arms the repairing genius of France | Wos projec 
a brilliant testimony of the intimate "6 of the 
which connect you with the safety of formes 
republic and the tranquillity of Europe: ~ een t 
The First Consul. replied to. the deputsi ad L 
of the Legislative Body and. the Tribus the pl 
in nearly the same terms as to that of igh 
Senate. ecure 
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General Orders, issued. to the French Aral 
(in consequence of the Detection of ibe 
spiracy) at Paris and at Boulogné: 

Paris, 15 Feb. 180 
Sotpiers. — Fifiy brigands, the ' ih 
remnants of the civil war, that the ee 

government kept in reserve during ths F* 
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the og cause it meditated to repeat that crime 
Oty have hich had failed on the 3d iNivose, had ar- 
Catid yg bed by nicht, andin small bodies, to Bel- 
PO tap, lle, they have penetrated even to the ca 
| cara ital, Georges and the ex-general Piche- 
Hil! te) re, were at the head of them. Their ap- 


rovch had been invited by a man of consi- 
ration in our rank, by Genera! Moreau, 
rho was yesterday placed in the hands of the 
sstice of the nation, — Their project, after 
aving assassinated the First Consul, was to 


MAE Te iveup France to the horrors of a civil war, and 
Ne aUTe the terrible convulsions of counter revolu- 
oyedn fon. — The camps of Boulogne, Montreuil, 
eDl (he MB ruves, Saintes, Toulon, and Brest, the ar- 
se ics of Italy, Hanover, and Holland, were 
Ce, ang o longer to have commanded peace. Our 
Ph Chil lory was to have perished with our liberty. 
lite wil But all those plots have failed. Ten of 
‘on hose brigands are arrested—the ex-general 
en jallais, the proevrer of this infernal con- 
Ce ane piracy, is in prison—the police is upon the 
ree: omt of taking Geerges and Pichegru.—A 


dealt , . . 
) Ove bw debarkation of twenty of those brigands 


Bis now taken place; but they are sur- 


’ 14 °¢, P 
ii: unded with ambuseades, and will soon be 
Va 7 1. . . . 
ve be iken.—In these circumstances, se afflicting 
ibe : — -”" ‘ 
ms ) the heart of the First Consul, we, soldiers 
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of we 


f the nation, will be the first to make a 
ield for him with our bodies, and we wi!l 
nquer his enemies and those of France. 
Signed by Murat, general commanding 
nehief at Paris, and Caksar Berruigr, 
hief of the staff, 
Boulogne, 19. Feb. 1804. 

Sorprers.—Your attitude, your labours, 
*d your vigilance, made England tremBle. 
espairing of being able to resist ihe impulse 
‘your courage, and the ascendancy of the 
ist Consul’s genius, the British govern- 
lent, accustomed to crimes, formed the 
ost perfidious plots, and intended to ac- 
omplish them by the most odious instru- 
nents, The life of ‘the First Consul was 
hreatened, the better to succeed in those 
Projects of iniquity, to the disgusting remains 
t the Vendée, were joined meu who had 
eormerly figured in our ranks, and ‘we have 
‘en united under the same banner, George 
sm Lajulleis, Moreau and Pichegru. But 
the plot has failed.” France will complete its 
ngh destinies, and Bonaparte will live to 
cure them. ‘The conspirators are either 
Tested or havewfled.» Moreau is arrested ; 
Lijuliais is in: prison ; the police is follow- 
° the footsteps of George and Pichegru, 
A Sreat number of those perverse aad hired 


“i VO 


Arai 
be Li 


na? -i§ends are now in the power of justice, and 
gh in a short time it will-have overtaken the 


'Mpure remnant of this band, which is now 


pea" lispersed. ‘Soldiers, dismiss ‘all fear! the 
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Those dark machinaticns which threaten it, 
last but for amoment, and end tn the shame 
and despair of their guilty authors. We, 
who are placed in the first rank in front of 
that hostile nation, we will be the shicld of 
the hero. One only thought, one only feel- 
ing animates us all, and. that is to defend 
that life, upon which the glory, prosperity, 
and happiness of France, as well.as the ho- 
nour of the French name, depends. ‘The 
report of the Grand Judge, the Minister of 
Justice, will lay open to you the whole 
plan of this horrible conspiracy. — Signed, 
the Commander in Chief, Sou tr. 
Address of the Sailors of the right Wing of 
the National Flotilla to the First Consul. 
Ostend, 21 Feb 1804. 
Citizen Frust Consut, An odious na- 
tion has planned, with wicked secrecy, the 
biackest of crimes, to remove from iis own 
head that just chastisement which tts periidy 
has provoked; but the tutelary: gemias of 
France has baffled its conspiracies, and pre- 
served the Jife of the hero, that it arms for 
our defence,and preserves for our happiness, 
Does not the baseness of the means employ- 
ed by this nation of assassins discover to the 
universe its weakness, its fears, and its 
cowardice ? Citizen First Consul, the mili- 
tary and civil officer, and the crews-o! the 
right wing of the national dotii'a hasten to 
express to you theirsurprize and indiguation, 
at seeing that Frenchman, that even general 
Moreau himself, could be associated with 
those cowardly islanders, and with Pichegru 
and Georges, to replonge us in the horrors 
of anarchy, by acrime. ihe most atrocious, 
by the assassination of a hero, to whom we 
have for ever vowed gratitude, devotion, 
and fidelity.. Citizen First Consul, we wait, 
with impatience, for the moment when you 
shall proclaim the’ hour of vengeince..-- 
Signed, by Cuancies Macon, Rear Admiral, 
Nuynwe, Captain, &e, &e, 
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DOMESTIC OFFICIAL, PAPERS. 


A short Statement of Facts relating to the 
Claims of British Creditors: onthe Prench 
Funds. : . 

The treatment received by the British 
creditors in the’French finds; has hitherio 
excited little of the public attention; it 
has been supposed by some to be a subject 
involving the interests of a few individuals 
cnly; a plain statement of facts will shew 
that the honour of thé nation is as much im- 
plicated‘in it as‘the interests of its subjects. 
The commercial and pecuniary trangac- 





life of the First Consul is no longer in danger, 
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tions between Great Britain and France 
during the monarchy and the first three 
years of the revolution, (before the war 
broke out,) in which period the debts at 
present duc to British individuals from the 
French government originated, took their 
iise from the commercial treaty of 1756. It 
was at that time thought by the legislature, 
conducive to the interests of the nation, to 


encourage and guarantee transactions of 


that nature, by the utmost protection they 
could derive trom the faith of nations so- 
lemnly pledged. ‘The second articie of the 
treaty is as tollows:——* For the future 
“ security of commerce and friendship be- 
“ tween the subjects ot their said Majes- 
“ ties, and to the end that this good corres- 
*© pondence may be preserved from all in- 
“‘ terruption and disturbance, it is con- 
*“ cluded and agreed, that if at any time 
“ there shal! arise any misunderstanding, 
breach of friendship, or rupture, between 
‘the crowns of their Majesties, which 
“ God forbid, (which rupture shal! not be 
** deemed to exist until the recalling or 
“ sending home of the respective ambas- 


“ sadors and ministers,) the subjects of 


‘ each of the two parties residing in the 


*“* dominions of the other, shall have the 
“ privilege of remaining and continuing 
“‘ their trade therein, without any manner 
of disturbance, so long as they behave 
peaceably, and commit no offence against 
** the laws and ordinances; and in case 
* their conduct should render them sus- 
* pected, and the respective governments 
** should be obliged to order them to re- 
*“ move, the term of twelve months shall be 
“ allowed them for that purpose, in order 
“ that they may remove with their effects 
* and property, whether entrusted to in- 
*“ dividuals or to the state. At the same 
** time it is to be understood, that this fa- 
** vour ts not to be extended to those who 
“* shall act contrary to the established 
* laws.”’——The British subjects, who, in 

ursuance of this treaty, have, unfortunate- 

y for themselves, entrusted their property 
to individuals or the stage in France, have 
meurred some degree of obloguy from Aer sons, 
who it must be supposed were ignorant of the 
arevisions of this treaty. Such persons will 
see, by the perusal of the above article 
that they must withdraw that censure, unless the y 
have the sumption \o extend it to the /egii- 
hature of that time, and the great statesmen then 
at the head of his Majesty’s government 
who did all in their power to promoie the 
mitercourse, now reprobated, between the 
hwo Countries, It never was contended 
~ere, or in France, tat the new govern- 
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ment which arose at the revolution, y, the 
not bound by the treaties of the old cn ais | 
The manner in which the French gover, ctiv 
ment exccuted this article of the commer. is ag! 
cial treaty, when a misunderstanding arog Emre: 
between the two countries, was by throw. B figntti 
ing all the British subjects in France ino | 
prison, and sequestering all their property, duals 

Was it not incumLent on the Bri4 cond 
government, when peace was restored, 16 be pre 
provide that its subjects should not suffer ritis 
by so flagrant a breach of treaty? The be exe 
legislature and ministry of that time at as nol 
least thought so. They immediately, ass per 
measure of retaliation, sequestered all the asl 
French property here: for what end, wiles pe U 
to insure a mutual restoration, and recipzo. spose 
cal justice? According to this principle hole, 
the late ministry uniformly acted, Whea overul 
a negotiation for the restoration of peace PCUIIO: 
took place at Lisle, in the year 1797, Lord lagi 
Ma!msbury delivered the projet of a treaiy rocity 


to the French negotiators, of which the 
following was the eighteenth article: — 


6. 
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redito 
vive h 
presl, 
Beredito 
ive § 
nd un 
pleased 


A]! sequestrations imposed by any of the 
parties named in this treaty,. on the 
rights, properties, or debts of individua’ 
belonging to any other of the said pat- 
ties, shall be taken off; and the pr: 


“ perty of whatever kind shall be restored put to 
in the fullest manner to the lawful owner, ase, | 
‘© or just compensation be made for it.” It hougl 
then provides for the decision of all ques heir o 
tions of property between individuals 1 0 be, 
the regular courts of justice; and co orelg| 
cludes thus: * And if any complaint should * a 
“ arise respecting the execution of this a awk 
6s ectior 


“ 
66 
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sc 
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ticle, which complaint shall not be sel 
tled by mutual agreement between the 
respective governments within twelve 
months after the same shall have beet 


—L 
ith J 


iary, 


ithe 
preferred to them, the same shall be Nivbe 

wart ANIV 
determined by sworn commissioners, L 
docun 


be appointed on each side, with powd nent 
to call in an arbitrator of any indifferet! “ an 








“ nation; and the decision of the said com Wh 

** missioners shall be binding, and without te ms: 
“ appeal.” This article was one of tt Yay 
few that remained unebjected to by he «“ He 
French government ; but, unfortunately {0 “4 : 
the British creditors, the negotiation brokt “ ths 
off on other points. The preliminar® « me 
of the late peace were signed October r ‘ 
1801. ‘The twelfth article is.as follows TAM. 
“ All sequestrations imposed by either MO one 
“ the parties on the funded property, « of 
‘ nues, or debts of any description, belong’ « Br 
‘€ ing te either of the contracting powers, © « th: 
“ their subjects or eitizens, shall be! TMS... 
‘« off immediately after the signature of “Wy 


definitive treaty.” It proceeds to prove 
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whe decision of disputes between indivi- 
1s by the competent tribunals of the re- 
clive countries; and concludes thus: “ It 
is agreed moreover, that this article, im- 
meaiately after the ratification of the de- 
Guitive ue ity, shall apply to the allies of 


e Jai 

- contracuing parties, aud to the indivi- 
duals af the respective nations, upon the 
ion of a just reciprocity." ———W hen 
be preliminary treaty was published, the 
ritisa creditors had reason to regret, that 
beexecution of this article ino their favour 

not secured, as was proposed in the tor- 
ber LegoUavion, 
Booiuissioners to decide on their claims, in 
we the French government should be in- 
sposed todo them justice. But, upon the 
hole, they were satisfied that their own 
overument would support them in the pro- 
ecution of their rights, as they did not 
ragine that.by the condition of a just reci- 
rocity could be understood, that the French 
reditor in the English funds should re- 
vive his whole property, principal and in- 
rest, undiminished ; and that the English 


Mreditor, in the French funds, should re- 


ive such a proportion only as the arbitrary 
nd unjust government of France should be 
pleased to bestow on them, which has turned 
but to be, as might be expected in the latter 
ase, nothing atall, The English creditors 


hought themselves under the protection of 


heir own gevernment, as they had a right 
obe, and not the unprotected victims of a 
oreign despotism, ‘They met, and appoint- 
d a committee, who waited on Lord 
siawkesbury, to request and claim that pro- 
ection in the ensuing negotiation at Amiens. 

Lord Cornwallis began the conferences 
vith J. Buomaparté, the French plenipoten- 
‘ary, at Amiens, in January, 1802. In 
he conference of the 19th of January, (29 
Nivése,) as stated in the protocol, or official 





©ocument, published by the French govern- 


pent, “* Lord Cornwallis demanded that the 
' article relative to the sequestrations should 
be inserted literally in the definitive 
treaty as it stood in the preliminaries, and 
in the projet presented by his government. 
He observed, that the additional clause of 
the French. contre-projet, which says, 
that Eoglish creditors in France cannot 
be more favoured than the French them- 
selves, would be prejudicial to the English 
ation, in as. much as the English govern- 
ment had not.touched the property, effects, 


Ti 
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fance, on the contrary, had seized all 
is that the English had in France, and had 
., Uide only imaginary reimbursements. 

Whatever right the French government 


by the appointment of 


or funds, of any, Frenchman; that of 
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** had to proceed io this manner towards 
French citizens, according to the law of 


. 


circumstances, it could not so dispose of 
“ what belonged to the English citizen.” 
From this extract we see, that the idea of 
treating the Briush credaers in the French 
Frenchmen, and 
thereby setting aside * the just reciprocity” 
stipulated for in the preliminary treaty, 
originated in a contre-projet of the French 
government, and that it was resisted by Lord 
Cornwallis, as so unjust and degrading a 
proposition deseried. It appears by the sub- 
sequent proceedings, that it was successfull y 
resisted ; for in the same protocol it is stated, 
that France renounced, among many others, 
this article of her contre-projet: and it is 
further stated in the pratocol of, the.6th of 
March, “ that the ministers of, the French 
** Republic and his Britannic Majesty having 
« met, Citizen J. Buonaparté presented, the 
* note and projet following : ‘The under- 
“ signed has removed from this projet, every 
* thing that might protract the discussions : 
‘** it is composed, first, of articles taken. li- 
“ terally from the preliminaries ;. they are 
* unattackablé.” Among these the twelfth 
article of the preliminary treaty is mamed ; 
and the fourteenth article of the French pros 
jet is as follows: “ all the sequestered. pro- 
** perty placed on either side in the funds, 
‘“* revenues, and trusts, of whatever sort they 
“« may be, belonging to avy one of the con- 
 tracting powers, or to its citizens and sub- 
* jects, shall be delivered up immediately 
after the signature of this definitive treaty.” 
—— Thus was the proposition of treating the 
British creditors on the same footing. with 
Frenchmen, brought forward by the French 
plenipotentiary at Amicns, rejected by Lord 
Cornwallis, and given up by J. Buonaparté ; 
yet most unaccountably, when the detinitive 
treaty was concluded, the last clause.of the 
article respecling the mutual restoration.of se- 
questered property was Jett out. The, words 
omitted are these: ‘* It is agreed moreover, 
‘* that the article, immediately after the ra- 
‘* tification of the defiuitive treaty, shall ap- 
‘* ply to the allies of the contracting parties, 
“ and to the individuals of the respective na- 
** tions, upon the condition el & just recipro~ 
“ city."—-— The immediate, consequence of 
the signature of the definitive treaty,to the 
French creditor in the, Eoglish funds. was, 
the restitution of his principal, and the pay- 
ment of all arrears of interest, ia pursuance 
of it. The English creditors demanded the 
same justice, and the same executionof the 
treaty at Paris. Jno answerto this demand, 
M. Talieyrand informed them, that the 
treaty qf Amiens had. no relation to. their 
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case; that they had no reason to expect 

better terms than the Dutch and Genoese 

who had been the friends and allics of 
France ; that they must be content to lose 
the whole arrears of ther interest, two- 
thirds of their capital, which had been paid 
off or reimbursed (as they cajl it) during the 
war, and for the remaining third, must re- 
eeive an inscription in a five per cent. stock, 
taken as at par, though the price was then 
fifty. So that according to this proposition, 
2 creditor for GOOD). besides the loss of all 
his interest, found his capital reduced to 
10001. Some, in despair, accepted these 
wnequal terms; but their compliance was 
uscless to preserve even a wreck of their 
property, for they could never obtain a 
farthing. ——Oth r English creditors, who 
did not despair of the honour ard justice of 
their own country, applied to Mr. Merry, 
the English resident at Paris, for protection 
against this injustice, Mr. Merry promised 
to apply for instractions to his own govern- 
ment, and make an application to that of 
France for the execution of the treaty. If 
any application was made by him the I’rench 
government treated it with silent contempt. 
——Finding no hope from Mr. Merry, the 
English creditors, in September, 1802, as- 
semblied in London, and appointed a com- 
mittee for the prosecution of their claims, 
who requestingan audience of Lord Hawkes 

bury, stated their case to him, and presented 
a memorial, claiming the assistance of their 
country against this injustice and breach of 
treaty. Lord Hawkesbury promised them 
en answer as soon as the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers could be taken upon it. The 
memorial was presented on cor about the 
20th of September. No answer was re- 
ceived till about the Lith of January, when 
the committee reported to the creditors, that 
aithough they had reason to lament many 
opinions expressed by Lord Hawkesbury in 
the course of their conference, and although 
he considered them as having no right to 
better terms thon French citizens, (notwith- 
standing his lordship was reminded that such 
a proposition was made by the French Ple- 
nipotentiary at the negotiation, and _posi- 
tively rejected by Lord Cornwallis,) yet they 
were happy to add, that his lordship had 
promised to write to Lord Whitworth at 
Paris, to obtain such justice as they were 
entitled to.——In order further to elucidate 
this subject, and to shew at once the diff- 
culties of the principle rejected by Lord 
Corwaliis, and revived (apparently in di- 
rect contravention of the spirit and letter of 
the*treaties of peace) by Lord Hawkesbury, 
viz. that of putting the English erediters on 
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the footing of French ones, it will be usefy 
ta state the following facts. During dy 
late war, the several factions that rose 
power in France, pretended uniformly ty 
respect and pay the utmost attention to thy 
claims of the public creditors. The intereg 
was regularly paid till September, 17. 
either in specie, or in assignats and manda, 
the current paper of the country. The 
to Frenchmen, however depreciated in com: 
parison of specie, were of considerable value, 
being receivable for all taxes and covtr- 
butions; and while the law of the mazinur 
lasted, a legal tender ata fixed price even 
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for the necessaries of life. From thet pe st 
riod to March, 1797, the dividends were or. eee 
dered to be paid one-fourth in specie, and ulted 
three-fourths in bons, a species of paper aved | 
having an advantage over the assignats and — 
mandats, as being receivable in the purchase I? Pr 

; at 


of national property. From March, 1707, 
to March, 1798, the dividends were prd 
entirely in bons, which were circulated att wh 
trifling loss. About this time two-thirds of “re 


. . al ived ° 
the national debt (converted into capital by - 
} iss. oe Ould 
valuing the -life anauities at ten, the perpe: 
bvernt 











tual at twenty years purchase) were paid of 


(reimbursed the French call it) in bons, not -ae 
bearing interest, but convertible by French Pk 
creditors only into rational property, anf a 
consequently to them of great value. Th & " 
remaining third of the debt was funded ni om 
five per cent. stock at par, called the Ties We 
Consolidé ; the interest of this remaining a? 
third was paid from March, 1798, to > Ma, 
tember, 1799, in bons, which, when 1ssveq ‘te 
were at a very small discount; from Sep: fi 
tember, 1790, to September, 1800, in bom had 
of another description, which had neary wae 
maintained their value at the commence one 
ment of the present war. Since Septem" we 
1600, the interest of the Tiers Consolitt, wa 


now called the Cing. pour Cent. thoug) 
sometimes six mnths in arrear, has bee 
paid in specie. Most of the French paper 
formerly in circulation, had been annihilate 
by the directory, or funded at the rate ‘ 
about two per cent. by a consular decrety 
betore any of it could possibly come - 
possession of any English creditor. ——1>5 
short statement shows how extremely ditt 
cult it would have been, if not impractic iG 
to adjust the equivalents to be receive by 
the English creditors for the various ** 
vantages enjoyed by Frenchmen during 

war, (independent of the reimburseme?y 
which could not be common to them. 

the French government, to shew they had 
serious design to do justice to the Ene 
creditors, even wpon this principle, f 
since the peace,’ passed a decree, fevideo 
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Usefyl ed atthem,) which postponed all funding 
ne the mbooked debts to the 22d of September, 
is ty y3: aad declared: that such debts should 
mly to By bear interest from that time. This, at 
te - plow, struck. off ten years’ interest from 
niterest claims of the english creditors, and 
1708 ms, upon all principles, a direct breach of | 
andats -treaty of Amiens. Sosecure was France 
Thee making her will the law.—— Such was 
n Com i state of the English creditors, when Lord 
 valee hitworth was sent ambassador to Paris; 
Conall well-known manliness and energy of 
sieiall character revived their hopes, that the 
e ere nity of their country would again be 
vat pee tablished on its ancient ground, and that 
ere ore glishmen would no longer be injured and 
e, and ulied wih impunity. ‘Lhey were not de- 


paper ived in their expectations : upon receiving 


ats and statement of the creditors’ case, his lord- 
irchase ip presented a vigorous remonstrance to 
, 1707, French government, and declared he 
e pai fould never cease to demand for them the 
ed ata we justice which the French creditors had 
ards tf ceived in England, and which he con- 
ial by ived was due to them by treaty, unless he 


perpes ould be prohibited from persisting by the 


said off bvernment of England. Nor was it only 
apr memorials that Lord Whitworth asserted 
French trights of the nation he represented; in 
















ry, and § famous conference with Buonaparté, of 
The 2ist of February, 1803, as reported by 
edina mself to Lord Hawkesbury, he says, “ I 
e Tien alleged, as a°cause of mistrust and jea- 


lousy, the impossibility of obtaining jus- 
tice, or any kind of redress, for any of his 
Majesty's subjects. He asked me in what 


raining 
to Sep 
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m Sep: respect. Itold him, that, since the sign- 
n boat ing of the treaty, not one British claimant 
nearit iad been satistied, though every French- 
penis man of that description had been so within 
ember, one month after that period.” This dig- 
‘eolidé, hed and firm effduct of Lord Whitworth, 
hough worthy of: the ancient character of his 
5 beet unity, promised to produce the happiest 
| papet ecis tor the interests of the British cre- 
pilated hors. A preposition had been made by 
rate of td Whitworth to Talleyrand, and ac- 
decrees pled by him on the part of his government, 
re ile ‘ppoit commissioners of both countries 
_—This the liquidation of the claims of the Bri- 
ly diffe ' creditors ; and this proposition was ac- 
ticable ily lying before our ministry for their 
ved OY ‘frmation and approval, when the war 
as at oke CUt.—— After all this, what is the pre- 
ing the ang re ate of the French and English 
ment,) “¢ creditors? The former received, at 
, Bat 1 Peace, their whole principal and interest, 
had 0 2 even the trouble of applying for it; 
Englisd can at this moment receive their divi- 





ds, and sell their stock, as if they were 
"6s of this country; the latter, after re- 
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peated applications both to the French and 
Koglish governments, have obtained nothing: 
such of them as went to Paris to prosecute 
their claims, and enforce the performance 
of the treaty of Amiens, (and amongst the 
rest their aecredited agent, a gentleman up- 
wards of 70 years of age,) are detained pri- 
soners in France. The object of this state- 
ment is mot fo criminate any man, but to ob- 
tain final justice. At the beginning of the 
last war, the property of Frenchmen ir this 
country was sequestered to secure the resto- 
ration of English property upon the concla- 
sion of peace. [3 not a debt of three mil- 
lions, due to subjects of England from the 
French funds, an object worthy the attention 
of our government? Is it not their duty to 
secure those subjects from foreign oppres-~ 
sion? Are they willing to subscribe to that 
state of comparative inferiority on our part, 
which the French are ready enough to incul- 
cate? Ordo they think the honour of the 
country sufficiently preserved by protecting 
our own shores from violation, when not an 
Englishman can set his foot upon the con- 
tinent, without being subject to contumely, 
injury, and outrage? Surely the English 
creditors of France have a right to expect 
from their own country, a fuller measure of 
justice and protection at the return of peace, 
unless some imperious necessity demands 
the sacrifice of their interests for the good of 
their country; and when the interests of ime 
dividuals have been sacrificed for the publce 
good, the generosity and justice of Great Bri- 
tain have ever been forward to afford the 


fullest indemuity. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


Forer1en.—Some late accounts have been 
reccived from Constantinop!«,which state that 
a courier had just arrived there from Syria, 
with the news of the death of Abdal Wac- 
hab and his brother, who had both been as- 
sassinated while at prayers. The intelligence 
of this event produced great rejoicing in the 
Turkish capital, and it was hoped that Arabia 
would be speedily restored to tranquillity. 
The chief of the rebels in Romelia bas beca 
taken and beheaded, and his head has been 
publicly exposed. —— Representations have 
been made to the ministers of the Porte by 
all the European powers at Alexandria, com- 
plaining of the frequent violation of their 
rights and privileges.—It will be recallecied 
that some time ago, Mr, Falcon, the Epg- 
lish consul at Algiers, was disivissed from 
that place by the command of the Dey. The 
reasons of this dismissal are not publicly 
known; but on a representation of the cira 
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cumstances to the British government, lord 
Nelson was directed to proceed to Algiers, 
and insist on his re-instatement, and at the 
same time to require that all the Maltese 
who hadlately been taken by the Dey’s crui- 
sers should be given up as British subjects, 
Lord Nelson accordingly dispatched captain 
Keats, io the Superb, having Mr. Faicon on 
board, with a letter to the Dey, making the 
dewand which the British government had 
directed. Capt. Keats anchored at Algiers 
on the 15th of January, and waited upon 
the Dey, who, after a long interview, in 
which he acted with great violence, posi- 
tively refused to grant either of Lord Nel- 
son's requests. On the 17th, Lord Nelson, 
with the fleet, came in sight of the town, 
and capt. Keats again went on shore to wait 
on the Dey, who was then inspecting the 
batteries, and who refused to see hin, and 
on the day following, Lord Nelson lett Al- 
gicrs, to resume the blockade of ‘Toulon. 
lo consequence of the Dey's conduct, the 
following notice was published in the Gibral- 
tar Chronicle, “ Victory, at Sea, 10th Jan. 
** 1804.—The Dey of Algiers having re- 
** fused to receive the British Consul, ail 
*“ ships are cautioned to beware how they 
* approach the coast of Algiers, or permit 
“ themselves to be boarded by the Algerine 
** cruisers. —* Netsonw and Bronte.’ — 
The Petersburgh court Gazette, of the 15th 
January, contains a proclamation for raising 
eight new battalions, seven of which are to 
be in the service of the interior, and one for 
field service.-—-The tranquillity of Paris has 
just been disturbed by the discovery of a plot 
to assassinate the First Consul. Generals 
Moreau and Pechigtue and Georges are said 
to have beer the leaders of the conspiracy : 
the Grst has been arrested and thrown inte the 
Temple ; but it is thought that the other two 
have escaped. The whole of the official 
papers on this subject may be found in an- 
other part of this sheet. —Talleyrand has 


lately been ill, aud during the whole time of | 


his indisposition the First Consul bas sent 
daily to inquire concerning his health, and 
has caused his own physician to attend him, 
Doring his illness his busine ss was transacted 
by M. Caillaa.—The Archbishop of Paris 
bas published a pastoral admonition relative 
to the approaching jubilee, which will be 
observed in this city, from the 10th of March 
to the Sth of April—The French say that 
all the reports of peace which have latel 
been circulated are unfounded, as the court 
of London has rejected the last propositions 
which have been made.—On the 20th of 
December last, Governor Claiborne, who had 


been invesied by the president of the United 
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States, with the powers of governor genes 
and intendant of Louisiana, conformabjy, 
a vote of the American Congress, took Dm 
session of that colony in the name of ti, 
United-States, and issued a proclamation » 
the inhabitants, assuring them of protecin 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, py. 
perty ard religion, and confirming all the 
laws and municipal regulations, and all is 
civil officers charged with their execution, 
Dom:sric. — Since the publication ¢ 
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the bulletins of his Majesty's health in a fy. Maj 
mer sheet of the Register, the followigg is bi 
statements have been made by Sir L Peps pens 
4. M. eynolds, F. Millman, and W. He. al at 
berden, his Majesty's physicians. On te k ple 
24 of February, ‘* There ts no material ale. “in 
ration in his Majesty's heath since yestes in Ire 
day.”—Qn the 25th, ‘* His Majesty remaiu and ( 
to-day much in the same state in which be exch: 
was yesterday.”—On the 26th, “ We thist vers 
that his Majesty is going on favourably jesty 
though any rapid amendment is not tok ethe 
expected.” — On the 27th, '' His Majestys d the 
still better than he was yesterday,and appeas his h 
to be gradually advancing towards ree Maj 
very.”—On the 28th, ** We have thesam had 
tuvourable opinion of his Majesty's progr ty, | 
sive amandement as we had yesterday.’ thorit 
On the 29th, “ His Majesty is nearly th ord 
same to-day as he was yesterday.” —Os ibe Lord 
Ist of March, “ His Majesty is better to dy wh 
_ than he was yesterday.”—On the 2d, “ Es Bh the 
Majssty is going on favourably. =—On Wt dm: 
3d, ‘ There is no material alteration io hi she | 
Majesty since yesterday."—On the 44 as, MW 
© His Majesty is better to-day than he ws pre 
yesterday,” -On the 5th, “ His Mays ve no 
) ae 








- ercise of the royal authority .”—-Consid , 


continues to makea favourable progress 
wards recovery."—On the 7th, “ His Me houre 
jesty is going on ina favourable way.” —! 
is asserted that, in additio& to the four phr 
sicians, whose names are inserted in thec# 
ly statements of his Majesty's health, he ve it 
also attended by Dr. Symmonds of St. Lost’ 





Hospital.——Several interesting conve Ais 
tions and important discussions have (i# irs 
place in Parliament, during the last wee tes 
In the House of Commons, on the 27" w* -: 
February, there was a long debate up! wy 
motion made by Sir. Lawley for an adjour™ oe ite 
ment in consequence of the King’s illo be | 
in the course of which Mr. Addington an E | 
“ that incase of extraordinary emerge” Bos 
“ there was no obstacle to the exerci ely b 
“ the royal functions,” and after r¢P - “at 
explanations, further said, that there “ia seat 


necessary suspension ‘* of the perso® 


debate afterwards took place om the a 
treading of the Volunteer Bull, which 
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. further discussed in a committee of the 
Je, on the 29th. In the House of Lords, 
the Ist of March, a very interesting con- 
ation took place respecting the state of 
Majesty's health, in which in answer to a 
sjon of Lord King, Lord Hawkesbury 
ke to the same effect as Mr. Addington 
jdone, on the 27th ult., in the House of 
ymons. The question of Lord King was 
ointed, as to whether it was on the au- 
rity of the fifth physician, who attends 
Majesty, or that of the other four, that 
s been asserted that there is no necessary 
pension of the personal exercise of the 
al authority ? On the 2d, some debate 
k place on a motion made by Mr. Foster 
“ inquire into the state of the circulation 
in Jreland, both in species and in papers, 
and the cause of the present high rate of 
exchange against that country.” Some 
versation also tock place respecting his 
jesty's health ; Mr. Grey desired to know, 
ether Mr. Addington had stated what he 
d the preceding evening, in consequence 
his having had a personal interview with 
Majesty ? Mr, Addington admitted that 
had no personal interview with his Ma- 
ty, buttbat what he had said was on the 
thority of all the five physicians. On the 5th, 
order of the day being read in the House 
Lords, for going into a committee of 
whole on the Duke of York's Estate 
H the Lord Chancellor left the Woolsack 
made the following communication. 
The bill now before the House is one, my 
ds, which cannot be proceeded on without 
previous consent of his Majesty. I 
ve now, therefore, the happiness to state 
your lordships, that I yesterday was 
noured with an interview with his Majesty, 
4 this interview has been repeated this day. 
‘00k Occasion to explain to his Majesty 
‘ were the conteots of the bill, and J 
ve it in command from his Majesty to 
‘m the House, that so tar as his inte. 
‘8 involved, your lordships are at liberty 
Proceed on the bill.” A very interest- 
p “coate afterwards took place upon the 
a Bank Restriction Bill.—On the 3d in- 
‘* his Royal Highness the Prince of 
“es Was pleased to appoint Richard Brins 
Sderidan, Esq. to be Receiver General 
the Duchy cf Cornwal!, in the room ot 
Right Honourable Edward Lord Eliot, 
*ased.——=-The Earl of Westineath has 
Ble eg one of the Lords of his 
wt ; edchamber, in the room of Lord 
"oH eceneed. On the 24th ult. the 
Martie Plimley, A. M. Vicar of St. 
ie SHoreditch, and Chaplain to the 
$4) Non, Lord Sr, Helens, was instituted 














by the Bishop of Salisbury to the Living 
of Windsor, on the presentative of the Lord 
Chancellor. ——Mr. R. Norman is elected 
a Member of Parliament for the borough of 
Bramber, in the room of Mr. George Sutton, 
deceased. 

Mirirary.—Late advices have been re- 
ceived from India, but they do not confirm 
the report of an action between the English 
army and Seindea, on the frontiers of the 
Nizam’s territories, they state however, that 
trom the position of the two armies, such 
an event was daily expected ; that the Mah- 
ratta contederacy against the British has been 
broken up, by the retirement of Holkar, 
the chief member of it, who has been col- 
lecting all his strength to the eastward of 
Poonah, with a view to reinforce the British 
army: he has also brought forward an im- 
inense treasure from one of his hil forts, 
upon the promise cf ample remuneration on 
the reduction of ‘Scindea. —— Intelligence 
has recently been received from New Provi- 
dence, stating that the Iench, who have, 
fur some time past, been collecting in Cuba, 
have embodied a force of upwards of three 
thotsand men, with which they intend im- 
mediately to attack the Bahamas: their first 
expedition was to be against the port of 
Nassau, where they were daily expected, 
and where there was one sloop of war sta- 
tioned, and a detachment of one hundred 
men from the seventh regiment in garrison. 
—— Gen. Marmont has leit Paris to take the 
command of the Vreneh troops in Holland. 
——Citizen Cuveliar, who commands the 
legion of the guides and interpreters, de- 
stined for the expedition against England, 
bas published a concise but strong proclama- 
tion, in English and French, addressed to 
those who are enlisted, or wish to eulist, in 
this legion, and particularly the Irish emi- 
grants in Prance. Thus proclamation is fixed 
up ino all the public places, and at the cor- 
ners of the strects, aud attracts a great deal 
of observation. 

Navat.—lIt is said, that most of the 
American frigates on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion have nearly half their complement Eng- 
lish seamen, who entered in that service 
during the peace: when the accounts of 
of the war reaching them, four of them 
got away from the American commodore’s 
ship, in the bay, and entered on board our 
men of war; and, at the same time, 
brought a memorial, signed by upwards of 
fifty British seaman on board, requesting 
they might also be allowed to serve thicie 
couniry on board our ships of war lying at 
Gibralar, they having entered the Ame- 
rican service during the peace. The Amee 
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yican commodore, however, posiliveiy re- 
fused to give aman of them up.—— About 


the middle of November ‘last, the Amer- 
can frigate Philadelphia of thirty exght guns 
and three hundred and twenty men, un er 


ae OAT ee 
ige, Was 


the command of Captain Bembr: 
lost off Tripoli: she was in chase of a 
Tripolitan vessel, which ron in shore, near 
that place, for protection ; and getting into 
seven fathom water, she put about on the 
other tack to stand off the land, but unf 
tunately struck upon a. sunken rock. On 
sceing this, all the gun-boats from Tripoli 
came oat to attack her. Captain Bembridge 
ordered all the masts to be cut away, in 
hopes of getting the ship off, bot in vain; 
the gun-boats got under her stern and raked 
her, on which he ordered part of the stern 
of the ship to be blown away, to get some 
guns to bear upon the enemy, and supported 
this unequal combat for four hours, when 
the ship fell nearly upon her beam ends, 
from the tide’s leaving her: all further op- 
position being impracticable, she streck her 
cojours, and was taken possession of, and 
the officers and crew made slaves. There 
were a number of English seamen on board, 
who are involved in the same fate, and who 
from being taken fighiing under American 
colours, wiil not be given up by the Dey of 
Tripoli.—— For some days past, it hast 


ite 


1as been 
rumoured that the Toulon fleet had escaped 
Lord Nelson, on the 28th of January last, 
and got out to sea: this report which has 
prevailed very gt nerally, has not yet received 
any official contradiction or confirmation, it 
was supposed to be the intention of the 
French admiral to collect the ships at Roch- 
fort and those scattered in the harbours of 
Spain, and make a junction with the Brest 
Reet.——At Ferrol, the French have four 
ships of the line, at L’Orient five, and at 
Brest eleven sail of the line, (three of which 
are three-deckers) aud thirty-eight frigates 
and smaller vesse!s; at Boulogne, it is po- 
Sitively asserted, they have one thousand and 
fifty gun-boats, &c.; at Flushing the Potilla 
is reported to be very considerable: at the 
Helder there is one ship of seven'y eight 
guns, three of sixty-eight, four frigates, 
four brigs, two cutters, and fifty sail of 
transports, with eight thousand troops : be- 
tween the Helder and Amsterdam, there 
are twenty-four thousand soldiers in quarters, 
fully equipped and ready to embark: at 
Helvoetsluys there is one ship of eighty guns, 
one of sixty-eight, two frigates, and two 
Be brigs: there have also sailed from 

otterdam, within the last six weeks, one 
bundred and fifty gun-boats for Flushing. — 
The Landon Gazette of the 23d ult. contains 
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” 
several dispatches from Lord Nelson; 
first encloses a letter from Capt. Rayasfy 
of the Morgiana, to Capt. Cracraft. of the 
Anson ; it is dated off Cape Sparte 
October 16, 1505, and anuounces ! . 
ture of La Marguerite French privateer, g 
two six and two four-pounders, with fury 
men. She was taken possession of wh'lex 
anchor by the boats of the Morgiana, unig 


the command of Lieutenant Lawrence, yy. 


bearded and carried Ler under a brisk fr 


of grape shot and musketry. One of 
seamen was badly wounded, and since dead 


Of the French crew, thirty-seven escape 
to shore. ——Another letter from his lod. 
ship, dated the 16th November, 
the capture by his squadron of 
Trench schooner, of twelve four-pounder 
and six swivels, with eighty men; and le 
Titus transport, with twenty-six soldier, 
from Corsica to Toulon.—And a thirds 
closes a letter from Captain Gore, of th 
Me !u-a, toCaptain Mart, of the Monmoui, 
senior officer in Gibraltar Bay, which stat, 
that on the 8th December he chased sai 
captored L'Esperance privateer, of tw 
twelve and two six-pounders, with setes'y 
men, and destroyed La Sorciere, of tw 
twelve and two six-pounders, to the weit 
ward of the New Mole Head, Gibraitst 
Lord Nelson, and Captains Hart and Crs 
craft, express the most favourable opis 
of the officers who performed the abort: 
tnentioned services. ——On the 17:h insta 
Licut. Williams, in the hired cutter \cuitt 
fell in with sixteen sail of French swité 
gun boats and transports, proceeding {rom 
Ostend to Boulogne ; he immediately ate 
tacleed them and succeeded in capiuricg4 
Jeune Isabella transport, fitted up for ca" 
ing horses. The rest ran so near the short 
and the batteries kept up so warm 4% 
that Licut. W. was unable to do thems!) 
further mischief. 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 
Declaration, given in to the Diet of Rate 
by the two Comitial Ministers of the Uo 
of Vienna, on the 30th of January, 1804 
( Continued from p 205-) , 
It cannot be dissembled, that '" ; 
state in which the affairs of the @ 
pire are at present, the disposition’ ' 
these tribunals would never operate a 
in a partial manner, and would 7 
be any thing but palliatives. The a 
lisions in question are, indeed, to om 
plex and too extensive; they lead to?’ 
mediately “td” ¥eneral complaints 0? © 
part of ite States ;" they are even 10° 
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ely connected with the affair of the in- 
and they have still too much 
| of general principles, weil deter- 


ed, and which may accord with the new 
ation of the empire, for a juridical pro- 


mpities, 





Hure to be proper and sufficient. His 
viety can never see, with indifference, 
antage taken of this opportunity to 
ead by procedures division in the em- 
e. and by these means to accomplish 
he p litical object. —His Majesty cannot 
her permit that his most powerful co- 
ales should be weakened, by taking away 
no end of the vassals and property of the 
estrian Order. ——His Majesty, guided 


Fconstituuional sentiments, ts, consequent- 


of opinion, that there caa be no means 
+s and more proper than to submit to 
p diet this object, which is equally impor- 
it to the safety and tranquillity of the 
rijcular members of the empire; in or- 


br. that in the deliberations which may 
ke place, there shall be established ge- 


ral principles in concert with all the 
‘es, and particularly with those interest- 
, that the Jatter may regulate their con- 
ctaccordingly. His Majesty has reason 
expect that the States of the Empire, 
lo have received from him. in the most 
bp rtant affairs an assistance so effectual, 
don the continuation of which they may 
pend, will acknowledge his good inten- 
bis in the complex affair in question, and 
il regulate themselves according to his 
unsels. In his patriotic solicitude, and 
afiliction he experiences in regard to 
- differences which have already taken 
ce, and which may still occur, his Ma- 
sy cannot help expressing an ardent wish, 
‘positively requiring that all the states, 
¢ particularly those who are interested in 
' telations of the Equestrian Order, will 
wcert among themselves and determine 
ve all, in the most precise manner, by 
ofa regular deliberation of the Diet, 

© general principles to be observed in re- 
: lothese relations, as is required by the 
«nual rights of those interested by the 
‘ sivation of the empire, and the need 
Consolidating more and more its internal 
Ce, that those who are injured may regu- 
© their conduct accordingly; and that 
*stales between whom differences have 
“eh, May terminate them in an amicable 
“her, according to this basis. His 
‘sy, in judging this measure essential 
Maintaining internal tranquillity, must 
“etre also, that in the interval, and until 
‘et has comé to some determination on 
thier the present status guo shall be 
ee rey y maintained, with respect to 
) (hing hitherto done, in regard to the 
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possessions of the Equestrian Order ; that 
inthe mean time the military detachments 
shall be recalled to their garrisons, the 
measures of execution every where sus- 
pended, and that the present slate of things 
shall receive no extent, in order that farther 
collisions may be prevented. His Ma- 
jesty, for the present, will abstain from any 
declaration on the principles to be esta- 
blished, and will in no manner anticipate 
the future deliberations. In the mean-time 
he will persist in the principles which he is 
authorised to carry into effect, in his prin- 
cipalities of Franconia, against the members 
of the Equestrian Order, who are there do- 
miciliated. 





The President and Members of the Depart- 
mental Government of Zéaland, to General 
Monnet, exercising the Command of Flusk- 
ing, antl the Island of Walcberen. 
Sin,—BEefore we received your letter of 

the 17th Pluviose, we had already informa- 

tion of the measures which you had taken, 
by order of your government, to seize upoh 
the English merchandize found in the com- 
mercial houses and shops within this city; 
now we have intelligence that the same has 
also been done at Fiushing and Veere. It 
is impossible to with-hold our surprise at 
the step against the inhabitants of this coun- 
try which you find yourself authorised te 
take. We have no room to surmise that 
the Batavian government had the smallest 
intimation of a measure, which is as extra- 
ordinary as singular, or that it has been 
adopted and carried into execution with ite 
previous knowledge, or that it should have 
co-operated init. All the lamentable cir 
cumstances which strike in succession out 
country, dear to us, and the inhabitants on 
this island, whose interests are entrusted to 
us, afflicted us in the most sensible manner. 
However it may be as to what has passed, 
as long as we are ignorant of the motives 
and the cause which has led to what has 
passed, we find ourselves compelled from 
duty and love for our fellow citizens, to con- 
sider every thing which has been done, or 
that may be undertaken against their pro- 
perty and possessions, as au act of arbitrary 
authority, which we solemnly disavow. We 
beseech you, Sir, by the liberty of Batavia, 
acknowledged for more than two centuries, 
and acquired in battle by our ancestors, at 
the expense of their valour and their bloods 
that you will not convert that liberty to a 
shadow, by persevering tarther in the exe- 
cution of a measure which has been carried 
to great lengths already, and against which 
we protest with all our might. If, in the 
mean-time, against all expectation, you re- 











383] 
fuse to give ear to this just and well-found- 
ed protest, we solemnly and energetically 
implore you, that the goods and property of 
our fellow citizens, already seized and placed 
in security, may not be transported else- 
where; at least, that the sacred right of 
property be so long respected, till both the 
governments shall have treated and deter- 
mined as to the destiny of so many inhabi- 
tants, whose we!fare and existence alone de- 
pend on the preservation of their property 
and possessions. --- We have the honour to 


be, with respect, President and Members of 
the Departmental Government of Zealand, 
J W.Scnorer, President. 


Middeburg, Feb. 8, 1804. 
; THE NAVY. 

S:rxr,—I cannot but advert to the speech 
of Captain Markham, wherein he asserts, 
(with that regard to consistency tor which 
he is so very remargahle), ta reply to Mr. 
Pitt's observations, relative to the present 
disposition of our naval foree, that “ the 
“ low rate of insurance he (Captain M—) 
“ thought, was the best proof that the Ad- 
“« miralty had done its duty.” Naw, Si, 
let us take a comparative view of the situa- 
tion of affairs, at the commencement of the 
Jate and present coniest. At the begmning 
of the last war, France had a navy numer- 
ous and respectable, she could then boast of 


@ number of frigates and swarms of priva- |. 


teers, which in spite of every precaution, fre- 
quently annoyed our trade ; to accomplish 
which, they availed themselves of every op- 
portanity to put to sea: hence the insurance 
was greater because the voyages were then 
more hazardous, But mark the different 
kind of warfare now pursved by the enemy, 
Buonaparté bas commenced hostilities, with 
the avowed determipation to invade this 
country ; he bas, therefore, collected al! kind 
of vessels for that purpose, which he has, 
with much care, kept within the limits of 
his own ports; and which precaution on his 
part, has hitherto enabled our merchantmen 
to pursue their destination, with nearly as 
much safety as in the time of peace: yet, 
notwithstanding, the Captain would have all 
the world believe, that the present low rate 
of insurance, is entirely owing to the «vise 
and politic system of the Board of Admi- 
dalty.—<—— Fortunately for this country, be- 
fore the conclusion of the last war. the navy 
of France was, by the skill and bravery of 
eur sailors, reduced to a state which then 











rendered it no longer formidable : but since | 
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that period, the French have strained » 
nerve to restore their marine, and | » 
much fear that our exertions have bes, 
no Meaus commensurate with theirs. 
conduct which has been pursued by the: 
mir.lty has in great measure ten‘led to 4 
that ardour and zeal, which all pariies fg 
merly manifested for the welfare of the» 
vice: and, therefore, what with the & 
ciency of artificers, (shipwrights | meg) 
the scanty supply of timber, and the prey 


ture old age*, which must be necesyy 


brought on our best ships, by the ruing 


blockade of Brest, are subjects which exc 


in me the most serious apprehensions, ly 


long we may boast the superiority of @ 


navy. So much having been said by y 


former correspondents upon the impuli 


and incongruous proceedings of the Adg 


ralty render any further observations {ng 
me unnecessary; but [ earnestly recom 


to the Public a perusal of the several lets 
which have from time to time appeared 
your valuable Register ; from a convict 
that the evils, which are therein compiai 
of, still exist, and which, if vot removdl 
must tend to the decline of the British ny 
——Captain Markham farther says, “| 


“ should be happy to meet any pret 


“ charges, and go into a real inquiry wi 
ac 
cannot bring myself to believe, that hes 
ousiy meaps what he asserts, for he om 
must be aware, that many circumst@ 
could be adduced, which would render 

futation on his part a painfol and die 
task, indeed, a task which he couid pel 

complish ; an investigation founded 

good information, would, I am sure, pa 
him in a situation, in which he would! 
be envied, even by those, whom he has he 
$0 active mm persecuting and degrading. 

I am, Sir, your most hearty well-wishet, . 

March 1, 1804. 

* Whether the ships be hurried to sea bali 
ted and half stored, let any one inguire o! 
cers of the Brest squadron. Rope for bunt 
&e. which used to be the best that could & 
nufactured, was supplied to, and on boart, 
ships in the late gales, made of twice + ' 
What was the consequence? The nomeit! 
was any strain, it snapped like pack thicaé 
whole suit of top-sails, on board the Cunoe 
was, by these ropes breaking in the act of 
in the sails, blown all to ribbands, and the #7 
of the ship and men. considerably <n9+°s 
whereas, without this economical inpowsti™ 
troduced by the present Admiralty, 0° risk i 
have been run, no sails destroyed; and, 


economy | 
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